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CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 
Bee INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.—The 


RY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN Daily from — till Five, and 
i 3 Saturday, May 7th. Admission, Is. 
lee tPA si GEORGE NICOL, Seerctary. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
S —The FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 











HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. Their NINETEENTH Rag ihr —— 
Ni OPEN. Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. Admission, Is. 
ia sabi 52" JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


xarTION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Incorroratep BY Royat Cuartrer.—The THIR- 
TIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is now OPEN 
from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admission, ls. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Sceretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS.—MUSEUM OF 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY.—Professor EDW ARD FORBES,F.R.S., 
will commence a course of Twenty Lectures on the PRINCIPLES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY APPLIED TO GEOLOGY, on MON- 
DAY, the 9th of May, at 1 o'clock, to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Friday and Monday at the same hour. Fee for the 
course, £2. 

Mr. ROBERT HUNT will, on TUESDAY, the 3rd of May, at 
3 o'clock, commence a course of Twelve Lectures on LIGHT AND 
ELECTRICITY, with their applications, to be continued on each 
succeeding Thursday and Tuesday at the same hour. These 
lectures being supplementary to the course on Mechanical 
Science, Subscribers to the former course will he admitted free. 
Fee for Non-Subscribers, 10s. For further information apply to 
Mr. Trenham Reeks, at the Museum, Jermyn Street. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. —The SIXTY- 
FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Torporation 
will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday, the 11th of 

















May. 
The Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELT in the (air. 
Tickets, One Guinea each, may be obtained from the retary, 
at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, Great Russell St :. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT. See Shy. 


‘ ~ 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LC. “JUN. 
—NOTICE is hereby given that the first EXHIB1\ION of 
FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY’S GARDEN, will take 
place on SATURDAY, May 14. 

Tickets can be procured at this Office upon presenting the order 
of a Fellow, price 5s. each; or on the day of the meeting, at 
Turnham Green, price 7s. 6d. each. 

21, Regent Street, London. 








OPENING OF THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SCHOOL.—ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

The spacious Plate Glass House, 30 fect by 15, with the Class 
Rooms and Ladies’ Apartment, being completed, Classes or 
Private Lessons, embracing all branches of Photography, are 
now forming. : “4 

A perfect Apparatus with Ross’s finest Lenses has been pro- 
cured, and every new improvement will be added. 

The School is under the joint direction of T. A. Malone, Esq., 
Who has been long connected with Photography, and J. H. 
Pepper, Esq., the Chemist to the Institution. oc 

A Prospectus, with terms, may be had at the Institution. 





7 
Ore PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
Wester Square.—PHOTOGRAPHY.—Students are in- 
— that Mr. HEN IMAN, of Regent Street, Buntosvantiire 
rd. sp a beg INSTRU CTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
; seal ES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
& titution. A select stock of Ross’s superior portrait and land- 
pis lenses, pure chymicals, &c. For further particulars apply 
© the Secretary ; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 


ARABIC, PERSIAN, AND HINDOSTANI.— 


s Re roR ia ; 
tudents desirous of being prepared for Addiscombe and 
i conducted by Mr. WM. BURCK- 
j z R.! + native of Syria, and long reside 
a Ps y 5 nati yTia, a g resident 
phage aa forms his pupils in that preliminary acquaint- 
peed rabic which is the surest basis for a subsequent 
ar oe of the other two languages. For particulars 
PLY - Madden, Lea @ Street, 3 r 29 
Sen ees Se 8, Leadenhall Street, and Mr. Boone, 29, 
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ME AGuiLar respectfully announces that his 
hii. nel will take place at the Hanover 
Wein = be V ED) ISDAY, May 4th. Vocalists—Madame 
Heelan sc me Maria Doria, Herr Theodor Formes, and Herr 
Sees hen trumentalists—M, Vieuxtemps, Herr Hausmann 
jared: aa Me hen Pratten, Mr. Lazarus, M. Baumann, Mr. 
Pale rasa ae 4 gellar. Among other pieces will be performed 
Vielacenit sae Mr. Aguilar 8 new Trio for Piano, Violin, and 
alee co oes Seats, 10s. 6d.; Tickets, 7s., to be had at 
Nonoghe eg Music Publishers, and of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Uppe 
rion Street, Portland Road. gad at 


rT. ‘ Adl 4 ee af a cae 
S eens HALL, Bradford, Yorkshire,— 
ny ong of this Hall will take place on the 3ist J 
es Patwame ct et rng lg a Musical Festival, ubder 
As age o ‘Y Majesty the Quee is Roy: i 5 
Prince Albert, &. & —y ¢ ‘osta, aa ee 
By order, 
Ss. SMITH, Mayor, 
Chairman of Committee, 








Bradford Yorkshir 
4 ’ c, 
29th April, 1858. 














LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1853. 


THE INTERESTING GEOLoGIcAL Museum, Books, Furniture, PAtnt- 
INGS, AND OTHER PERSONAL EFFECTS OF THE LATE Dr, MANTELL, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &., ar 19, CoesteR Square, PiMtico. 

WN R. HENRY FOSTER is instructed by the 

4 Executors to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises as 

above, on MONDAY, May 2, and following days, at 12 each day, 

the valuable Personal Property of the late eminent geologist, Dr. 


Mantell, (excepting the portions bequeathed by will, or reserved | 


by the Trustees of the British Museum,) including the extensive 
geological museum, in which will be found fossil remains of the 
gigantic reptiles of the Wealden, chalk fishes, and many speci- 
mens most valuable in the formation of museums, and highly in- 
teresting to the amatcur or student. The Exccutors propose to 
offer the collection at first in one lot, and if no sufficient bidding 
be found, the sale will be at once proceeded with in detail as per 
catalogue. Also the Library of Books in geology, anatomy, and 
general history, the value of some of them enhanced by autograph 
notes from the authors; likewise the paintings, one of them an 
original, by the great Sir David Wilkie, some engravings, Roman 
and other antiquities, surgical instruments, ornamental items, the 
household furniture, china, glass, and effects. On view on the 
Friday and Saturday preceding and mornings of sale, when cata- 
logues may be had at the house, and at Mr. H. Foster’s Auction 
Rooms, 410, Oxford Street, near Soho Square. 


TIXHE CAMDEN SOCIETY for the publication 
of Early Historical and Literary Remains. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen Street, on MONDAY, May 2nd, at Four 
o’clock, The LORD BRAYBROOKYE, the President, in the Chair. 

WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 
* The following are the Publications of the Society for the year 

852-53 :— 

I. The Camden. Miscellany, Volume the Second, containing— 
1. Account of the Expenses of John of Brabant, and Henry and 
Thomas of Lancaster, 1292-3. 2. Household Account of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, 1551-2. 3. The Request and Suite of a True- 
hearted Englishman, written by William Cholmeley, 1553. 4. 
Discovery of the Jesuits’ College at Clerkenwell in March, 1627-8. 
5. Trelawny Papers; and 6. Autobiography of William Tas- 
well, D.D. 

II. Letters and Papers of the Verney Family down to the end 
of the year 1639. Printed from the original MSS. in the possession 
of Sir Harry Verney, Bart. Edited by John Bruce, Esq., Trea- 
surer S.A. 

It. Regul Inclusarum: The Ancren Rewle: A Treatise on the 
Rules and Duties of Monastie Life, in the Anglo-Saxon Dialect of 
the 13th Century. Edited by the Rev. James Morton, B.D, Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln. (Nearly ready. 

The Subscription te the Society is £1 per annum, which becomes 
due on the Ist of May. Communications from gentlemen desirous 
of becoming Members may be addressed to the Secretary, or to 
Messrs. NICHOLS,:No. 25, Parliament Street, Westminster, by 

whem the Subscriptions are received. 
« ‘nf ZRNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to hold 
Lana dy gift, purchase, or bequest. 
President—The EARL of HARROWBY. 

The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

Temporary assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded pri- 
vately and delicately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Annuity Funp.—Elective Annuities to aged Governesses,secured 
on invested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the 
Institution. 

A Lad 














y of rank has most kindly opened a Fund to raise all the 
Society’s Annuities to £20, and has already received £1800 towards 
this de ble object. Any donations which may be kindly given 
may be addressed to the care of the Secretary. 

Provipent Funp.—Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies 
in any way connected with Education, upon Government security, 
agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This Branch includes a Sav- 
ings Bank. 

The Government allow Foreign Governesses to contract for these 
Annuities. 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their en- 
gagements. 

A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 

A College, with Classes and Certificates of Qualification for 
Governesses. 

An Asylum for the Aged. 

32, Sackville Street. 










W.C. KLUGH, Secretary. 





‘ EOLOGY.—Persons wishing to become ac- 

quainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 

their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec 

tions, which can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 

Guineas cach, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT, (Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty,) 149, Strand, London. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, ina Mahogany Cabinet, 
with five trays, viz.:— 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them:—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tour- 
maline, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Salenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

METALLIC ORES :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, & 

ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &e. 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and Crag Formations, &c. 

Mr. TEN NT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated by 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, &c. 

Mr. Tennant is Agent for the Sale of SOPWITIVS GEOLO- 
GICAL MODELS, which can be had in Sets from £2 to £5 each. 


JOYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY.— 

U the only Institution which waits not for the child of 
parents in misfortune to become an orphan, and by voluntary 
contributions affords them a home, clothing, maintenance, and 
education. The HALF YEARLY election will take place on the 
12th August, 1853. Nomination forms may be obtained at the 
Office, where subscriptions will be gratefully received, as well as 
by Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods and Co., Bankers, 27, Gracechurch 
Street, and by E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 

2, Charlotte Row, Mansion House. 








aA, XC. 

















Just published, whole bound, price 5s. 
VYROPICAL LAYS, and OTHER POEMS. 
By HENRY G. DALTON, Esq. 
Published by J. Evans, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





NEW EDITION OF AYTOUN’S LAYS. 
Next week will be published a New Edition, being the SIXTH, of 
AYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
| Bd and other Poems. By W. E. AYTOUN. 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
MAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of GREEKS 


AND ROMANS. By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Ar- 
ranged Chrono.x 





ally. 
Sdward Moxon, Dover Street. 





TXHE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS of the 
UNITED STATES—THEIR CHARACTER and ORGANIZ- 
ATION. Translated from the Swedish of P. A. SILJESTROM, 
M.A., by FREDERICA ROWAN. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 








Recently published, in cloth, 10s. 


y 7 ry 

THE DICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES, 

explaining all the terms in Architecture, Civil Engineering, 

Practical Mechanics, Manufacturing Processes, Mathematics, Fine 

Arts, Experimental Sciences, &c. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 
J. Allen, 20, Warwick Lane, and all Booksellers. 











Just published, Quarto, 5s. cloth, 


(TEMPLE BAR: THE CITY GOLGOTHA.— 
A Narrative of the Historical Occurrences of a Criminal 
By A MEMBER OF 


| 


Character associated with the present Bar. 
THE INNER TEMPLE. : 
“ An interesting addition to the literature of London antiquities 
and history.”—Literary Gazerre. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. ROGET'S THESAURUS. 
Now ready, in One Vol., medium 8vo, price I4s. 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 

PHRASES Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 

Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P. 
M. ROGET, M.D., F.R-S., P.R.AS., F.G.S., &e. 

*,* Several thousand Words and Phrases, not contained in the 
First Edition, have now been added; many improvements have 
been made inthe arrangement of the expressions; and the whole 
Work has un@ergone careful revision with the view of increasing 
its general utility. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











A New Fditioa, with 900 Woodcuts ; in fep. 8vo, price 10s. cloth; 
12s. embossed roan; or 12s. 6d. calf lettered, 

N AUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL 

HISTORY; or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: 

in which the Zoological Characteristics that distinguish the dif- 

ferent Classes, Genera, and Species, are combined with a variety 

of interesting Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, 

and general Economy of the Animal Kingdom; with a Syllabus 

of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial Appendix. A New Edi- 
tion, with Corrections. 

Also, price Ten Shillings each Treasury, 
The HISTORICAL TREASURY. An entirely 


New Edition, revised throughout, and brought down to 1853. 


The TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and Li- 


brary of Reference. The Twenticth Edition, corrected to 1853. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. A New 
Edition ; comprising Twelve Thousand Memoirs. 

The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
SURY; a copious Portable Encyclopwdia of Science and the 
Belles Lettres. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 






Early in May, uniform with the “ Life of Dr. Chalmers,” 


price 10s. 64. 
SELECTION FROM THE CORRESPON- 
e DENCE of the late THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 


Also, Vol. II. 

DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS. By 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 
This volume completes the Cheap Issue of Dr. Chalmers’s “ Serip- 
ture Readings which will now be comprised in 4 volumes, 
crown 8yo, price 20s. Originally published in 5 volumes, 8vo. 

Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co.; London: Hamilton, 

Adams, and Co. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOKSELLERS. 

Reduction of Freight on Book Parcels and Periodicals, per Over- 
land Route, and per Mail Steamers, vid the Cape of Good Hope. 
G W. WHEATLEY & CO. (late WacHorN 

e and Co.), Oriental, Australian, and General Shipping 
Agents, forward Books and Periodicals, with the Mails, to Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, Point de Galle, Singapore, Hongkong, 

3atavia, King George’s Sound, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Port Louis, and Cape Town, at the following very low rates of 
Freight, without any restriction as to the mode of packing, or 
the number contained in each parcel. 

Book Parcels weighing under 41b., 4d. each ; above $lb., 9d. per 
Ib. up to 3Ibs.; above 3 lbs., from 5s. upwards, according to size 
and weight. 

Parcels should be delivered to G. W. WHEATLEY and Co., 
156, Leadenhall Street, on or before the 2nd, 9th, and 18th of every 
month. 


\ ANTED, A GENTLEMAN as Editor of a 
Conservative Newspaper, and who can Report occasion- 
ally, if necessary. 
Apply to the Proprietor of Eddowes’s Journal, Shrewsbury. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCCLI. for May 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Part V. 
Count Arensberg; or, The Days of Luther. 
The Circulation of Matter. 
From Brest to the Island of Bourbon. 
Lord Wellington in Spain. 
Dr. Chalmers as a Political Economist. 
A Tale from the French Stage. 
Spiritual Manifestations. 
i William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 
With an Illustration by Leech, and a Portrait of the Duchess of 
Kingston, price Half-a-Crown. 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
| - for MAY contains: 
; 1, Aspen Court, and who Lost and who Wonit. <A Story of our 
| Own Time. By Shirley Brooks. With an Illustration by 
Leech. 
Chapter XIV.—Mr. Paul Chequerbent at the Kar of Jus- 
tice. 





Chapter XV.—The Demons of the Cape. 

2. The Tuileries from 1815. 

3. The Weed. 

4, The Last Years of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. By F. A. 

Mignet, Author of ‘‘ The History of Mary Queen of Scots.” 

q 5. The Duel of D’Esterre and Daniel O'Connell. 

} 6. Love and Literature ; and How they Drove Paul Penfeather, 
Author and Journalist, to the “ Diggings.” By Angus B. 
Reach. 

f 7. Account of the Trial of the Duchess of Kingston. Now First 

ql Published, from an original MS. With a Portrait. 

8. The Hermit of St. Paul’s. A Tale of the Sea. By Robert 

Postans. 

H 9. A Journey from Westminster Abbey to St. Peter's. 

} . & 


Cc. &C. &C. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





! OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
i Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
i Contents For May. No. CCCLXXXIX. 
THE FLITCH OF BACON; Or, Ture Custom or Dunmow. 
y By the Epiror. 
1 Thomas Moore's Diary. On the Birth of the young Prince. 
The French in the South Seas. By W. Brailsford, Esq. 
; THE ANNUAL PICTURE SHOW IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The Paradise of Spain. The Druid Priestess. By Mrs. 
American Authorship. No. II. Bushby. 
—Richard Henry Dana. A Turn in the Leaf of Life. 
f The Great Desert of Sahara. 
DOWN THE OHIO. 
HIGH PRESSURE STEAM-BOATS-—CINCINNATI. 
By J. W. Henatston, Esq. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


A INSWORTH'’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents For May. No. CXXXVI. 
f NICHOLAS FLAMEL. Aw Histroricat Romance. 
| II. Queer People.—III. The Ghost Chamber.—IV. The Dying 
| Seneschal.—V. How I Visited Whitecross Street.— VI. The Retreat 
from Russia —VII. The Queen’s Letter.—VIII. Florence Hamil- 
| ton.—IX. The Prodigal’s Return. By G. W. Thornbury.—X. Wel- 
{ lington in Private Life-—XI. Change.— XII. Isabel Milford.— 
XIII. The Horrid Carpet Bag. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








This day, Part III., price 2s. 6d., published quarterly, 


HE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, consisting 
of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from, curious, 
useful, and valuable Old Books. 
ConTENTS :— 

Ancient Ballad Poetry. 
The Works of Henry Peacham. 
Gillray, and his Caricatures. 
Husbandry in Henry VIII.’s time. 
Scottish History and its Exponents. 
. Satires and Declamations of Thomas Nash. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 


MAY, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains .— 
May Melodies.—By Denis Florence M‘Carthy. 
A Pilgrimage to the Donegal Highlands. 
Stirling’s Cloister Life of Charles V. 
Michael Kohlhaas. 
Rhymes from the Edda. 
The Devereux Earls of Essex. 
Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters XX., XXI., XXII. 
. Thomas Moore. 
. Miserrimus. 
10. Lament of the Irish Mother. 
ll. A Little Galliambic. 
12. Tolerance and Intolerance. 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool; John Menzies, 
Edinburgh. 
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This day, in Foolscap quarto, and in a legible type, price 3s. 6d., 
Part I. (containing the whole of Genesis) of 


[HE ENGLISH BIBLE, containing the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS: according to the Authorized 
Version. The following are its main features :— 

1. The Sacred Text is divided into paragraphs on a principle 
which has now for the first time been applied to the English 
Bible. 
2. The most important parallel passages are quoted in the 
margin. 

3. The marginal renderings of the Translators are given. 

4, Misprints are corrected, and obsolete words explained. 
5. Dates are given, and localities have been sought to be identi- 


Pea yo: of natural history has received attention. 
7 portions are printed rhythmically. 

mdix to each Book of Scripture there are given, the 
Variations of the ancient Versions, viz.:—The 
es, the Samaritan, Septuagint, Syriac, Vulgate, 
Ethiopic ; Critical Notes from the best sources, 
; and Elucidations from modern Discoveries 


Now Ready, 


Srconp Epition, with Twenty-four Illustrations by GEoRGE CrUIKsHANK, price 8s, 


TALPA; OR, THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 
By C. W. H. 


“This is a rare little volume. We don’t know which to admire most, the author’s humour or his wisdom. . . , It 
will create much laughter among the merry, and convey many a lesson to the tiller of the soil. There are some very 
capital illustrations, too, embellishing the volume.”—Era. 

‘Here is a capital book for the farmers. . . . The vignettes (and there are twenty-four of them) are amon 
the happiest proofs we have lately seen that the genius of this fine artist’s earlier day is still fresh and unimpaired,”— 
Examiner. 





Also, now Ready, 


In 2 vols, 8vo, with Tinted Lithographs and a new Map by Petrrmany, price 21s. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE, 


BEING THE 
. NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. HERALD, 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN HENRY KELLETT, R.N., C.B., 
DURING THE YEARS 1845-51. 


BY BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 


MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACAD. NAT. CURIOSORUM, NATURALIST OF THE EXPEDITION. 


Captain Kellett left England in 1845 and returned in 1851. During that time he visited Prazil, the Falkland Islands, 
Chili, Peru, Ecuador, New Granada, Mexico, the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Western Eskimo-land, Kamtchatka, the 
Sandwich Islands, China, California, and various other countries ; he penetrated by way of Behring’s Strait further north. 
ward than any navigator had done before him, and added a group of islands to the list of Arctic discoveries; he made a 
survey of an extensive portion of the coast of Western America, and touched at places which had never before been visited 
by any scientific expedition. 





LONDON: REEVE & CO.,5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Apri 30, 1853. 


FRESH COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING NEW AND CHOICE WORKS 


ARE ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


AS FREELY AS SUBSCRIBERS MAY REQUIRE THEM. 


LAYARD’S SECOND VISIT TO | KRASINSKI’S MONTENEGRO. HOME SCENES. By Grace Aaqviiar. 
NINEVEH. RICHARDSON’S CENTRAL AFRICA. THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 


MIALL’S BASES OF BELIEF. 

CHAMOIS HUNTING IN BAVARIA. 

DIARY OF MARTHA BETHUNE 
BALIOL. 

BARTLETT’S SCENERY OF SICILY. 

STRICKLAND’S RESIDENCE IN 
CANADA. 

COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE. 

LIFE OF C. J. FOX. By Lorp Joun 
RvssELL. 


MY HOME IN TASYANIA. 

THE COURT, &c., OF GEORGE THE 
THIRD. 

GERSTAECKER’S JOURNEY ROUND 
THE WORLD. 

LORENZO BENONI. 

HEAD’S FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. 

ESMOND. By W. M. THackeray, 

BURKE’S FAMILY ROMANCE, 

KATIE STEWART. A True Story. 


RUTH. By Mrs. Gasket. 
ROCHAU’S WANDERINGS IN ITALY. 
A POET’S DAY DREAMS. 

THE CAXTONS. A New Epition. 
POWER’S RESIDENCE IN CHINA. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE HERALD. 
POEMS. By Atexanpir Situ. 
ALISON’S EUROPE. New Senies. 
MacCANN’S ARGENTINE PROVINCES. 
PARIS AFTER WATERLOO. 








An ample supply is provided of every other good New Work. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—Onz Gutnra per Annum. 
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THE 


WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


COMPRISED IN A SERIES OF LESSONS. 


BY T. ROBERTSON. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. VOLUME I. 


INTRODUCTION. 





Tax time will come when a single universal language will 
be spoken over the whole surface of the globe. This lan- 
guage, according to probability, will be founded either on 
the French or on the English idiom. . 

The labours of philologists will then lose something of 
their importance, A few professional men, obeying their 
calling, will remain depositaries of the dialects of by-gone 
ages; as we now see antiquarians collect and religiously 
preserve the wrecks of former societies. 

To enumerate the facts on which I ground this prevision 
would be a superfluous digression from my subject. To 
those men who have bent their thoughts on Unity, I need 
not say that the unity of weight, of measure, and of lan- 
guage, is as inevitable as the unity of mathematical laws. 
To those who judge with the heart, a guide more infallible 
than the understanding, [ need not say that universal fra- 
ternity cannot be completely established on the globe, until 
it has overthrown the barriers which dialects, more efficient 
than mountains and seas, have set up between men. As for 
the enthusiastic admirers of the past, or those optimists 
who, contented with the present, are averse to every im- 
provement, C will not attempt to convince them; I should 
ouly expose myself to be regarded as a utopist; and, be- 
sides, the time is not yet come to insist upon the subject. 

Years will elapse during which the study of several lan- 
guages will continue to be a necessary branch of knowledge. 
This study, unimportant in itself, if compared to that of 
the positive sciences, is generally a very tedious one, and 
occasions a considerable loss of time. Now, time is a power, 
whose value, perhaps, was never felt so well as it is at pre- 
sent; any reform tending to save it is worthy of attention 
and encouragement. 

Such a reform I have undertaken, and for the last thirty 
years I have applied it to the propagation of the English 
language in Paris. It would not become me to say how far 
success has crowned my exertions; I shall merely state 
that I have found in it sufficient encouragement to go 
through the same task with the French language. 

As I now appear before a new audience, I must beg to 
give the English reader an insight into my system. 

The problem which I have tried to solve is this : 

To enable the English to learn: 

1, All the usual words of the French language ; 

2. The pronunciation of these words ; 


3. Their inflections, variations, genders, and conjugative | 


forms ; 

4. Their combinations or syntax. 

And, moreover, to enable them to obtain this result in as 
short a time as possible, with little trouble, without ennui, 
and with such certainty that at the end of every lesson the 
student may accurately measure how far he has advanced 
inthe language; nay more: that at the end of the whole 
series of lessons he may feel assured that he knows the lan- 
guage thoroughly. 

A more minute examination of some of the conditions of 
the problem will show how far I am justified in my views. 

Some of the French dictionaries published of late contain 
above 140,000 words! This however need not dismay be- 
inners. Nearly four-fifths of these words are proper 
names or technical terms peculiar to sciences, arts, and in- 
dustry, and only known to some professional men in each 
of their respective branches. One fifth only, or about 28,000 
words, form the commun stock ky means of which the mil- 
lion interchange their thoughts. The range of ideas of a 
considerable number of people coes not require above two 
or three thousand expressions. The vocabulary of the en- 
lightened classes is more extensive of course, but it seldom 
exceeds fifteen thousand words. Now, if I can enable the 
student to understand and remember twenty-eight or thirty 
thousand with facility, Iam authorized in ‘affirming that I 
provide him with a fund far beyond his probable wants. 

all the causes tending to prolong the study of lan- 
guages and occasioning a considerable loss of time, the 
greatest is the necessity of consulting the dictionary at 
everymoment. In ax excellent work, to which I am consi- 
derably indebted,* itis calculated that each word, before it 
1s remembered perfctly, must be looked for in the dic- 
tionary about ten times, occu oying on an average nearly 
three minutes ; fron which it follows that 28,000 words will 
Tequire 84,000 mirutes or FOURTEEN HUNDRED HOURS of 
the student’s time; not employed in reading, in studying, 
in becoming acqtainted with the rules of a language, 
with its peculiar forms and idioms, but entirely spent in 
taking up a bool, opening it, turning its leaves over and 
over, perusing ts closely printed columns, shutting it, 
a it by, ad taking it up again to repeat the same 
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| of French orthoepy. 








But, fortunately, there are more expeditious means of 
learning words. 

There are two classes of words in all languages: the radi- 
cals and the derivatives, or the simple and the compound. 
The number of the radicals is comparatively small. They 
give birth to all the rest, by means of additional syllables, 
either initial or final. In the words, abusn, disUSE, misUSE, 
usage, usual, unusual, usually, unusually, user, useful, 
unvsEful, usefully, uskless, UsElessly, USElessness, every 
one can perceive that usE is the fundamental part; that 
the syllables ab, dis, mis, age, al, ly, er, ful, less, and ness, 
have been successively added to modify the original idea 
expressed by the word vs, and that each of these syllables 
is significant: mis denoting what is wrong, ful marking 
plenty, less, privation, &e. 

Now, the number of such additional syllables is not consi- 
derable. When their meaning is well ascertained and 
digested, the study of the radicals alone is sufficient, and 
the quantity of words to be known in order to understand 
all the rest is reduced to about three or four thousand. 

All the radicals in the French language have not the same 
importance ; some of them are scarcely ever used. I have 
therefore selected those which are indispensable, and added 
all the words which, without being radical, are of frequent 
use, and may serve to explain the formation of the other 
derivatives. 

I have moreover grouped under each important word all 
those which are connected with it, so as to relieve the 
memory and to elucidate the sense of many expressions by 
showing their hidden analogies in the two languages. Thus, 
a student, who may not at first sight perceive any analogy 
between donner and to give, fuire and to do, fil and thread, 





fiis and son, homme and man, penser and to think, tenir and 


to hold, will be surprised and pleased at finding a link be- 
tween these apparently very different expressions, when he 
seesramong the derivatives of these words: donation, dona- 
tion or gift; affaire, affair (i. e. something fo do); filament, 
filament or thread ; filial, filial (of a son) ; homicide, homi- 
cide (or man-slaughter) ; pensif, pensive or thoughtful, 
tenable, tenable (that may be held). 

To understand about thirty thousand words in a short 
time, and without consulting the dictionary, is undoubtedly 
a desirable acquirement; yet this would be of little use, 
except to a scholar in his study, if the correct pronunciation 
of these words were unknown, or could be learned only by 
rules. Theory is useful only as a guide to those who al- 
ready know something. It was therefore necessary to find 
a means of enabling a beginner to pronounce every new 
word successively, before initiating him into the principles 
The pronunciation of the French and 
English languages is extremely difficult, not in itself, not on 
account of its sounds and articulations, but in consequence 
of the absurd spelling of these languages. Many have been 
the attempts to figure this pronunciation. I have carefully 
examined and compared the systems of the different ortho- 
epists of both countries, and I am convinced that none can 
compete with mine in point of elementary correctness, or 
in clearness and simplicity; that none can be understood 
and remembered in soshort a time. One of its chief advan- 
tagesis, that it never disfigures words or alters their spelling. 

Many words are variable, and, by means of a change of 
termination, become expressive of gender, number, person, 
tense, or mood. It was therefore necessary to exhibit all 
the varieties of form which words can assume. 

But, with all this, the knowledge acquired would still be 
very imperfect, if the student knew not how to combine aud 
connect the expressions of his ideas. It would be very dif- 
ficult for him to make himself understood, and still more 
difficult to understand others. Words are to a language 
what timber, stones, bricks, mortar, and metals, are to a 
building. They are indispensable materials, to be sure; 
but, without the art of setting each of them in its right 
place, they remain a confused and useless heap. In the 
development of this art of arranging words, I have taken 
for my guides the best authorities extant. 

Having carefully selected the words in general use, with 
all their inflections or variations of form; having adapted 
to them a system of signs by which their pronunciation is 
shown without altering their spelling; and having collected 
all the rules of construction of these words, I have com- 
posed of the whole a text of about one hundred pages 8vo, 
which contains the French language in its essence, and in 
which every sentence, every phrase, is a practical appliea- 
tion of arule. There is scarcely a single word in it that is 
not inserted either as an example, or as an exception that 
must be known. 

The chief merit of this text, ifit has any, being. conden- 
sation, I am well aware that it is attended with its inevitable 
inconveniences. The narration is often interrupted by re- 
flections or digressions, the object of which may not be 
obvious at first sight; and I shall perhaps incur, like Mrs. 
Malaprop, the reproach of having pressed into the service 
a great many poor words that would get their habeas corpus 
from any courtin Christendom. Nevertheless, I confidently 
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affirm that he who makes himself perfectly master of this 
text will be able to speak, read, and write, as correctly as 
any Frenchman. a 

For scholars and philologists this text alone, diligently 
studied and meditated upon, would be sufficient ; for it 1s 
the synthesis of the French language, reduced to its simplest 
expression. But my purpose being not to assist a certain 
class of learners only, but to enable every one to acquire 
the French language easily, it has been necessary to add a 
comment to my text, and enter into developments of some 
extent, adapted to the peculiar capacities of each class of 
learners, 

Some persons, in order to remember what they learn, 
must have every fact analysed, explained, and accounted 
for; others require rules or ready-made formule, summing 
up the result of their own observations or that of other 
people’s; others again—and these form the most numerous 
class—feel an insurmountable aversion to theory, and can 
only learn by practice. : 

To meet these different exigencies, and provide ever 
student with the means by which he is most likely to succeed, 

have divided a part of the text into forty lessons, very 
short in the beginning, and gradually increasing in length. 

I have afterwards subdivided each lesson into three parts : 
the first entirely practical, necessary for all classes of stu- 
dents, and sufficient for those who require to learn rapidly, 
without desiring to become deeply versed in the language ; 
the second, analytical and theoretical; and the third, in- 
tended to bring the acquired theory into practice. 

The text is the pivot of a series of exercises. In the 
practical part, it is presented at first with the phonic signs, 
and is to be studied in respect to pronunciation. It is re- 
peated next with a literal translation of every word, show- 
ing the difference of construction in the two languages. 
This is followed by an English translation. When, by 
repeated readings, the sense of every word is well known, 
the text is to be copied, and an alternate transiation from 
French into English, and from English into French, is to 
be made. This exercise is particuiarly profitable when 
gone through with the assistance of a master; but such 
assistance is not absolutely indispensable. A number of 
questions are so calculated as to require for answers no 
other words than those contained in the text, and thus form 
between the master and pupil, or between two fellow-stu- 
dents, a little French conversation from the very first lesson. 
The practical part is concluded by a dialogue or a series of 
phrases, resulting from the varied combination of the words 
of the text, and therefore presenting no other difficulty 
than an exertion of the memory. 3 

The second part, subdivided into orthoepy, lexiology, and 
syntax, contains a minute analytical examination of every 
word, and every phrase of the text. It explains the deriva- 
tion of words, their affinities, their pronunciation, their 
inflections, and the rules of construction of sentences: so 
that theory is never separated from practice, and the ex- 
ample, instead of following the rule, always precedes it, | 

The third part is an application of the theoretical princi- 
ples contained in the second. The exercises in it, like those 
in the first division, are so contrived as to dispense with the 
use of a dictionary, or of any other book than this. . 

The fear of rendering this publication too lengthy has in- 
duced me to limit the number of lessons thus developed to 
forty, forming two volumes; the second volume containing 
besides the rest of the text, with only the indispensable ex. 
planations and a copious index. ‘This I believe will be 
found sufficient, as all the forms of conjugation and the 
examples elucidating the rales on the genders, so perplex- 
ing to English learners, are contained in the forty lessons, 
besides the major part of the syntactical rules. 

In conclusion, I must point out the very simple means by 
which a learner may calculate the time that will be required 
for him to know the French language. = F 

The smaller part of the text, I have said, is divided into 
forty lessons. The rest might form sixty more: in all, one 
hundred lessons. 

Let the student note the time that he employs to become 
a perfect master of the first five lessons. Suppose it to be 
fifteen hours: the average time required to know one lesson 
will then be three hours; accordingly, one hundred lessons 
will take up three hundred hours, a little more than the 
FIFTH PART of the time he would spend, by the old methods, 
not in becoming conversant with the language, but only in 
consulting the dictionary. 

As I would not promise beyond what I could vouch for, 
it must be understood that the a of three hours for 
every lesson is here given hypothetically. Some privileged 
persons, endowed with a prompt apprehension and an ex- 
cellent memory, will not employ that time; others will per- 
haps spend the double; but ali will be able to measure the 
distance which separates them from the goal, and those 
whose steps are setae te ings Hose y ss = 
road I open to them, than by any other that has hithe 
been followed. , T. ROBERTSON. 

Paris, 1853, 
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vales, Port Philip (Victoria), Van Diemen’s Land, Western 
orien, onl South Australia. By ROBERT STEWART, A.M. 
This volume contains a complete Geographical Description of 
the Australasian Countries; with a detailed account of the Climate, 
Soil, Productions, Population, Manufactures, Religion, Arts, 
Government, &c.; and Authentic Documents illustrating the 
Progress and State of the Australasian Colonies to the latest date. 
With a highly-finished Map, with all the Gold Fields, by Lizans. 
“Tt is treated very fully, and the book gives much official and 
political, as well as geographical, information. Itis accompanied 
by achart; and it gives information on the whole of that new 
continent that has been called Oceanica.”—Economisr. 
Just published, price 3d. 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, 


¥Esq., in Vindication of the Course pursued by the American 
‘Abolitionists. Delivered in Boston on January 27, 1853, at the 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Anu-Slavery 
Society. Republishing from the American Edition, with some 
short biographical and illustrative notes. 


Just 7: h ies Is. 


THE SCEPTIC: A Domestic Tale. 


By 
MRS. FOLLEN, Authoress of ‘‘ The Well Spent Hour,” &c. 
“ttis well written ; it hasa higher merit—it breathes throughout 
a spirit of simple and earnest piety, and stamps the authoress as a 
good, as well asa clever woman.”"—STanDarp. 


Also, just published, price 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 

“From the Life of Danicl Webster he has drawn a great moral, 
not merely worthy the attention of his own countrymen, but of 
all who in any way countenance the odious traffic (slavery), the 
defence of which was the greatest blot on Webster’s character.”— 
Lonpon WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

Just published, price One Shilling, pp. 30 


, 
ni 
THE POETRY OF CHILDHOOD. A 
Poem. By GOODWYN BARMBY. 

“Goodwyn Barmby’ is a name little known to the world; yet 
its bearer has written some of the sweetest of modern fugitive 
poetry. This little volume is written to awaken and decpen a 
loving sympathy with children; for, as our author quaintly says, 
‘allhave been children.’ But it isa book only for children-lovers. 
To others its language would be a mystery; their hearts could not 
answer it. To all children-lovers we commend 1t.”—CuRIsTIAN 
SPECTATOR. 


Price Is. 

RHYMED CONVICTIONS, in Songs, 
Hymns, and Recitations, for Social Meetings and Firesides. By 
WALNEERG. 

“ His anti-bacchanals, comprising twelve pieces, possess speciai 
merit, while his songs are of the same generous, manly, and popu- 
lar character; but the gems of the book are the Reformers’ Hymns, 
also twelve in number. These reforming pieces we prize, and 
doubt not they will command a very extensive popularity.” — 
Curistian PENNY MAGaziNne. 


ust published, price Is 


J fe 
~ 
THE POETRY OF HOME. By Goop- 
WYN BARMBY. 

“This little volume contains no distempered thought, no sophis- 
ticated sentiment, no morbid passion—everything about it is 
healthful, natural, and pure—an atmosphere of goodness is around 
us—a refreshing sense as of morning sunshine and early dews, and 
larks ‘singing as they soar,’ renovates and tranquillizes the world- 
wearied reader, who accordingly feels towards this artless child of 
song a degree of gratitude and liking which loftier gifts and a 
more consummate culture may frequently have failed to call forth. 
Earnestly we thank Goodwyn Barmby for this ‘ Poetry of Home.’ ” 
—Werrkty News anp CHRONICLE. 

London: W. TweEepre, 337, Strand. 








Published every Saturday, at 337, Strand, London, 
(And may be had of all Newsvenders in Town and Country,) 
Price SIXPENCE. 
a] T r THY . TT 
THE WEEKLY NEWS & CHRONICLE, 
A first Class Family Mewspaper. 

Advocating EXtensioNn OF THE SUFFRAGE, VOTE BY 
Nation AL Epveation, Sanarory 
kindred liberal principles. 

Subscribers to the Wrexty News anp Curonicte find it a never 
failing medium of information upon the current events of the 
week at home and abroad, including the Cotontat Marts, Corre- 
spondence from the principal Freps of Emtcration; Sprcrat 
Notes, Apvicr, and Inrormation for Emigrants, and everything 
likely to interest those who have friends abro: It also contains 
the Spirit of the Averican Jocrnats, Reports of Philosophical, 
Scientific, and Philanthropic Meetings, and copious Reviews of 
the Publications of the day. Txe Werkty News ayn Curonicir 
aims to be the organ of the Freehold Land Movement, and of all 
the other Institutions which offer to the working and middle 
classes desirable investments, and the means of social, political, 
and moral amelioration. Nor are the great principles of Civil and 
Religious Liberty forgotten. Of these, in their fullest accepta 
tion, the WeexLy News anp Curonicte is the untiring advocate 
and friend. For each department, writers of first-rate reputation 
have been engaged, and no pains are spared to render the Journal 
the powerful exponent of all those movements which have for 
their end the welfare of the family of man. 

Stverat Eprrions: the first published in time for Friday 
evening's post. 

Terms, payment in advance :—Per Quarter, 6s. 6d.; Half-year, 
13s. 3 Per Annum, 26s. Post-office Orders to be made payable on 

t he Strand Post-office in favour of J 
WILLIAM TWEEDIE, Publisher, 337, Strand, London. 
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Freer Street, ann HANOVER STREET. 
May, 1853. 


MESSRS. SEELEYS 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING— 


I. 


A SERMON, preached in St. Paul’s Cathe- 


dral, March 9th, 1853, on the Jubilee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, by His Grace the Archbishop of CANTER- 
BURY. Published by request. In 8vo, price 1s. 


II. 


JOHN DE WYCLIFFE; a Monograph. 


Including an Account of the Wycliffe MSS. By ROBERT 
VAUGHAN, D.D. With a Portrait and other Ilustrations. 
In small quarto, price 16s. cloth. . 
s 
Ill. 


MODERN RATIONALISM, and the In- 
spiration of the Scriptures. Two Lectures. By the Rey. T. 
Rt. BIRKS, M.A. In feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Iv. 


MEMORIALS of the ENGLISH MAR- 
TYRS. By the Rey. C. B. TAYLER, M.A., Rector of Otley, 
Suffolk. With more than Thirty Engravings. Price l4s. 
cloth. 

Vv. 


LECTURES at FREEMASONS’ HALL, 


delivered in 1853, to the Church of England’s Young Men’s 
Society. By the Rey. G. R. GLEIG, W. SCORESBY, E. 
SIDNEY, J. CRAIG, J. B. OWEN, and J. C. RYLE. Feap. 
8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

vi 


THE CHRISTIAN HEARER. By the 
tev. E. BICKERSTETH. A New Edition, feap. S8vo, price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
VII. 
THE FOOTSTEPS of IMMANUEL on 
the LAKE. By the 
Kingswood. Fcap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


‘ 


Vill. 


SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION for the 


Form. Third Edition. Three vols. 18mo, price 9s. cloth. 


IX. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS in the NUR- 


With Engravings. In 16mo, cloth. (In a few days. 


x. 


THE MOST HOLY TRINITY: the Doc- 


trine illustrated and proved from Scripture. 
Esq. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


XI. 


THE JESUITS: an Historical Sketch. By 
the Rey. E. W. GRINFIELD,M.A. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 
(Nearly ready, 

xII. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. W. B. JOHN- 
SON, Missionary at Regent’s Town, Sierra Leone. With a 
Preface by the Rey. W. JOWETT, M.A. In small 8vo, price 
ds. cloth. 


A 


XIII. 


ANNA: or Passages from a Home Life. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of “‘ Passages from the 
Life of a Daughter at Home.’ Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


XIV. 


THE KINGS OF THE EAST. A New 
Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. One Vol., feap. 
8vo, price 7s. cloth. 

xv. 








NUNS AND 
compiled from Romish Authorities. 
cloth. 


NUNNERIES. Sketches, 


In feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
XVI. 


THE MISSION AND MARTYRDOM 
OF ST. PETER. Containing the Original Texts of all the 
Passages in Ancient Writers, supposed to imply a Journey 
from the East. With Translations and Roman Catholic Com- 
ments. By T. SIMON, Esq. With Prefatory Notices by the 
Rey. Dr. McCAUL, and the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. In 8yo, 
price 7s. 

XVII. 


REVOLUTION, in its 


By the Rey. 


THE BERLIN 


Relationship to the University and the School. 


BUCHAN W. WRIGHT, M.A. Chaplain to the British Stu- 
dents, Trieste. 


(Nearly ready. 


tev. G. S. WEIDEMANN, Incumbent of 


LEAST and LOWEST; or, the Bible History in its Simplest 


{In a few days. 


SERY: a Series of Scripture Illustrations of the Book of 
Genesis. By the Author of “The Female Visitor to the Poor.” 


By E. SOPER, 





27, PaTERNOSTER Row. 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW for May, 
price 1s. 6d., contains : 

1. Life and Writings of St. Paul. 

2. Pulszky’s Sketches of American Society. 
Neale’s Edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Trench’s Study of Words. 

. Life and Character of Rousseau. 

- Memoirs of Thomas Moore. 

Mr. Cobden and the Peace Congress, 
The Key to ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Review of the Month, &e. &e. 


THE HOMILIST; and Bi-Monthly 
Pulpit Review, for May, price 1s., in addition to other 
important articles, contains— 

THE PLAN OF GOD. By ApvotrHEe Monon. 

lated from the French. 

THE PULPIT [IN THE FAMILY; a Domestic Homily on 

the World’s Guardian. 

GLANCES AT SOME OF THE GREAT PREACHERS 

OF ENGLAND. 
N.B. Vol. I. is now reprinted, and may be had of 
the Publishers. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SECULARISM. 
Sixth Thousand (nearly 300 pages), price 2s. cloth, 
A VERBATIM REPORT OF 


THE PUBLIC DISCUSSION between 
the Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A., and G. J. Hotyoaxr, 
Esq., held in the Royal British Institution, Cowper 
Street, Finsbury, on Six successive Thursday Evenings, 
in January and February, 1853. 

Question: What Advantages would Accrue to Mankind 
Generally, and to the Working Classes in Particular, by 
the on of Christianity and the Substitution of Secu- 
larism 


Trans- 


Just published in 12mo, stiff covers 6d. cloth 9¢. 


THE LOGIC OF ATHEISM. By 
poe re McALt, Minister of Castle Gate Meeting, Not- 
tingham. 


Just published in feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, post free, 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS; or 
7 = oa kJ 
Spiritual Life, in one of its Secular Departments, By 
A. J. Morris of Holloway. 

“ Wherever Religion is a Business, there will Business be a 
Religion.” 

“A series of able and thoughtful lectures on the union of 
Christianity and business. The topic is treated forcibly, without 
the mannerism frequent among Dissenters, and the rules of life 
enforced are not impracticably rigid.”—Srecraror, April 16th, 
1853. 


This day is ee: 1 he 8vo, price 10s, cloth 
400 pages). : 
SEVENTEEN DISCOURSES ON 


IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. By the Rev. Roxpgrr 
Frreuson, LL.D. 


CAPITAL, MACHINERY, AND LABOUR. 
Now ready in feap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth, 


USE AND ABUSE; or, Right and 
Wrong, in the Relations to Labour, of Capital, Ma- 
chinery and Land. By Wrut1am M‘Comarsz. 

“ Pull of sound reasoning and good advice.”—Freenotper. 

“An extraordinary little volume . . We can honestly eom- 
mend it as the work of an earnest mind, and calculated to awaken 
an enlightened attention to some of the most difficult questions of 
the age.”—Biste anp PEorLe. 


Second Edition, in one vol., post 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth, 


A DISSERTATION ON CHURCH 
POLITY. By A. C. Dick, Esq., Advocate. 

“ A book very ably written, and containing the best arguments 
in favour of the Voluntary system that I have ever seen.”—Lorp 
ABERDEEN, IN THE Howse oF Lorps. 

“Quotations can give no true idea of the character of this work, 
or of the power of the author; those who would appreciate either, 
must procure the book. The ‘very first paragraph ‘will tell the 
reader that he is in the hands of a master of logic.”—Specraror. 


In Foolscap S8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


VILLAGE LECTURES on POPERY; 
exhibiting the Chief Doctrines of Romanism ; and Illus- 
trating some of its Practices, by Personal Observations 
made during a Residence in Rome. By Rev. W. Exuts. 

“These Lectures are remarkable for their simple and explana- 
tory character ; and they seem to us to be more suitable to the 
mass of readers who need to be taught what Popery is, and by 
what arguments it can be confuted, than any of the countless 
publications with which the press is now teeming.”—Ec.ecric 

Review. 

NEW EDITION.—NINTH THOUSAND. 5s. 6d. cloth, 
Illustrated with upwards of one hundred engravings, 
and a portrait, 

CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, the 
PLANETARY SYSTEM DISPLAYED. By T. 
Dicx, LL.D., Author of the ‘ Christian Philosopher.” 
&e., &e. 

“ An admirable book to put into the hands of youth and general 
readers.”-—LitERary Gazerre. 





Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 
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13, Great Martporoven STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 





The DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM'’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE Ill., 
from Original Family Documents. Second Edition, revised. 
2 vols. 8vo, Portraits, 30s. 
“These volumes contain much valuable matter.”’—TIMEs. 
“These Memoirs are among the most valuable materials for 
history that have recently been brought to light out of the 
archives of any of our great families "—EXxAMINER. . 
“These Memoirs ar- a treasure for the politician, and a mine 
of wealth for the historian.” —Briransia. 


Il. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 


ROUND the WORLD; comprising a Winter Passage across 
the Andes to Chili, with a Visit to the Gold Regions of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, the South Sea Islands, Java, &c. By 
F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“Independently of great variety, a pleasant freshness pervades 
M. Gerstaecker’s chequered narrative. It offers much to interest, 
and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid 
and graphic manner.”’—ATHEN £UM. 


IIt. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Epi- 


SODES in the DOMESTIC ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. 
By J. B. BURKE, Esq., Author of “ The Pecrage,” &c. 
2 vols. 21s. 

“It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amuse- 
ment these two most interesting volumes, whether we should 
have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent execu- 
tion. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every 
drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating 
romances, with the pith of all their interest preserved in undi- 
minished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. 
It is not the least of their merits that the romances are founded on 
fact—or what, at least, has been handed down for truth by long 
tradition—and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of 
fiction. Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with 
which the author’s former works have made the public familiar ; 
while they afford evidence of the value,even to a work of amuse- 
ment, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly 
be expected of the author of the ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ and 
the ‘ Landed Gentry’—each the best of its kind ever published. 
The aristocracy and gentry owe, indeed,a great debt to Mr. Burke 
as their family historian.”—StTanparp. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 


GOLD COAST OF AFRICA, including an Account of the 
Native Tribes. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member of 
the Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castie. 2 vols. 21s. 
“This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came 
into our hands. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s work has indeed made us 
all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the dispositions 
of the transplanted African; but it has been reserved to Mr. 
Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original 
state, and to prove that by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel and by that only can the African be brought within the 
pale of civilization. We anxiously desire to direct public atten- 
tion to a work so valuable. An incidental episode is an affecting 
narrative of the death of the gifted L. E. L.”—Sranpaxp. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 


MODERN INSTANCES; or, What he Said, Did, or Invented. 
2 vols. (Just ready. 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC POR- 


TRAITS. By JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HARRY MUIR. By the Author 


of “Margaret Maitland’ Second Edition. 3 vols, 

“We prefer ‘ Harry Muir’ to most of the Scottish novels that 
have appeared since Galt’s domestic stories were published. This 
new tale, by the author of ‘ Margaret Maitland,’ is a real picture 
of the weakness of man’s nature and the depths of woman’s kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered 
on or parted from without our regard for its writer being in- 
creased.” —ATHEN £UM. 


THE LONGWOODS OF THE 


GRANGE. By the Author of “ Adelaide Lindsay.” 3 vols. 
“The Longwoods’ are a family group, in the story of whose 
life, romance readers will find a charm and an interest similar to 
that which attends the annals of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield. "— 
. Datry News. 
“A tale of English home—abounding in enchanting pictures of 
family life. We heartily recommend the work.”—Stanparp. 





Ill. 


ADA GRESHAM; an Autobio- 


graphy. By MARY ANNE LUPTON. 3 vols. 
“© ada Gresham’ is entitled to a high place among modern 
works of fiction.”—Sranparp. 
“This story will inevitably produce a great sensation. The 
vigour with which some passages are written is equal to anything 
that Currer Bell or the authoress of ‘ Mary Barton’ ever por- 


NEW WORKS. 


1: 
The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 


the REVOLUTION to the EXTINCTION of the last JACOBITE 


INSURRECTION (1689-1748). By JOHN HILL BURTON. 
2 vols. 8vo, price 26s. = 


THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC: A short History of the last Century of the Com- 
monwealth. By the Rey. CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D. 12mo, 
price 7s. 6d. 3 


a 
HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANTS 
OF FRANCE, from the Commencement of the Reformation to the 
Present Time. Translated from the French of G. DE FELICE, 
D.D., Professor of Theology at Montauban. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
price 12s. 
Extract from the Translator’s Preface. 

“My best acknowledgments are due to Dr. Félice for his cour- 
tesy in furnishing me with the MS. of the Supplementary Chapter, 
written expressly for the English Translation, and bringing down 
the narrative to the present month.” 


4, 
The Traveller’s Library. 
The LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE. 


By the Rey. T. OSWALD COCKAYNE, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, ‘Cambridge, and King’s College School, London. 16mo, 
price One Shilling. 

*,.* The Prospectus, with a List of the Twenty-nine Works 
already published in the * Traveller’s Library,’’ may be had of all 
Booksellers. 5 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE OF THOMAS MOORRF. Edited by the Right 
Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Portraits and Vignettes. 
Vols. III. and IV., post 8yo, price 21s. 


6. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK. 
SPEARE: In which nothing is added to the Original Text; but 
those Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with pro- 
priety be read aloud in a Family. New Edition. 6 vols. feap. 8vo, 
price 30s. , 


SONGS OF FEAST, FIELD, AND 


FRAY. By A. Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 
8. 
The Subject-matter of Professor FARA- 


DAY’S LECTURES ON THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 
Expanded, with Prof. Faraday’s sanction, by J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 
Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. ° 


The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. By 


Sir HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.S. Second Edition, 
revised; with many Woodcuts. 8vo, price 18s. 


10. 
Professor LINDLEY’S INTRODUC- 


TION to BOTANY. Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged; with 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo, price 24s. 

*.* It has been the author’s wish to bring every subject that he 
has introduced down, as nearly as possible, to the e in which 
it is found at the present day. In doing so, he has added so very 
considerable a quantity of new matter, especially in what relates 
to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, that the present Edition 
may be considered, in those respects, a new work. 


11, 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE; with De- 


scriptions in Detail of the best modes of Husbandry practised in 
nearly every English County. By JAMES CAIRD, Esq., ‘‘ The 
Times” Commissioner. Second Edition. 8vo, price 14s. 
“Whoever wishes to acquaint himself with the practical variety 
of English farming should above ail study this book.”—Pu. Pusey. 


12. 
ISIS: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By James 
AUGUSTUS ST JOHN. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 
“** Isis’ is a book of pictures—pictures of scenes—pictures of 
emotions—pictures of men and women. To Mr. St. John’s poetical 


and highly suggestive fantasia we can confidently direct the atten- 
tion of our readers.” —ATHEN2UM. 











Nearly Ready. 
XI. 


AN ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. 
By ANNA MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 14s. 
(On Monday next. 
XIV. 


‘ 

A MEMOIR OF CHARLES MOR- 
DAUNT, Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth; with Selections 
from his Correspondence. By the Author of “‘ Hochelaga.”’ 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s. (On Friday nezt. 

Xv. 


THERE AND BACK AGAIN, 
Seas 


By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST JOHN, 
(In the Press. 











trayed.”—MEssENGER. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, & LoNGMANS. 


Aletu Hooks and Arto Evitions 
POEMS. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
INCLUDING 
A LIFE DRAMA, AN EVENING AT HOME, &, 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


ATHEN#UM. 
“Most abundant in beauties. Our i 
Q n S. extracts, which have be 
chosen chiefly to illustrate our account of the poem, have conn 
shown the poet at his best. Everywhere his poem has lines a 
phrases revealing.a wealth of poetical thought and expression,” 





Literary Gazette. 
gs 
Since Ternyson no poet has come before the public with the 
same promise as the author of this volume.” 
SrEcrator. 

dxue . 

‘It is to the earlier works of Keats and Shelley alone that we 
can look for a counterpart in richness of fancy and force of ex. 
pression. . .« These extracts will induce every lover of true 
poetry to read the volume for himself. We do not think that 
after such reading any one will be disposed to doubt that Alex. 
ander Smith promises to be a greater poet than any emergent 
genius of the last few years.” 

Dairy News. 

“Tt te j i i 
_ It is seldom that a new work is met with which furnishes such 
incontestable evidence of the possession of great powers by the 
author as the present. Mr, Smith anguage is, in the purest 
=. of the a eg Agee is, itis not only the very best for 

he expression of the idea, but it is suggestive, it summons 
the accessories to the idea.” : 7 








WeEstMINSTER Review. 

“The most striking characteristic of these poems is their abun- 
dant imagery—fresh, vivid, concrete images actually present to 
the poet’s mind, and thrown out with a distinctiveness and q 
delicacy only poets can achieve. There is not a page of this 
volume on which we cannot find some novel image, some Shak- 
sperian felicity of expression, or some striking simile.” 





MANCHESTER Examiner. 

“Here isa true, genuine poet, in the highest sense—a man who 
has won for himself a place in the rank of living poets, contined, 
we are afraid, at this moment, almost to Tennyson, the Brownings, 
and himself.” y 


MR. BOGUE’S EDITIONS OF PROFESSOR 
LONGFELLOW'S WORKS. 


I. 
’ . . 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS, including 
“ Evangeline,” “Voices of the Night,” “Seaside and Fir- 
side,” &c. &. Tllustrated by Birker Foster and Janek. 
Benuam. New Edition. Crown 8vo, £1 1s. cloth; £1 lis. 
morocco. (Now ready. 


Il. 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. Ill. 
trated by Birker Foster and Janr E. Benuam. New Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d, cloth; 16s. morocco. 


Ill. 
LONGFELLOW’S VOICES OF THE 


NIGHT, and other Poems. Illustrated by BirKet Foste 
and Jane E. Bennam. Crown 8yo, lis. cloth; £1 1s. moroceo 


Iv. 


LONGFELLOW’S HYPERION. Ill. 
trated with Ninety-two Engravings from Designs made by 
BinkeT Foster, during a recent Tour through Germany and 
Switzerland, undertaken for the express purpose of illustrat: 

«NS this work. Crown 8vo, 2Is. cloth; 30s. morocco. 

_ A very handsome volume, rich externally, chastely elegant 
in its paper and letterpress, profuse in its illustrations. These 
last, nearly a hundred in number, have been produced by a mode 
which can only be paralleled by some of the best editions of 
syron’s or Scott’s Works, and are without parallel when the 
number in a single volume is considered.”—Srecraronr. 





Vv. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS.  Feap. 810, 


with Portrait, 6s. cloth; 10s. Gd. morocco; 12s. morocco 
antique, 


vi. 
LONGFELLOW’S GOLDEN LEGEND. 


Feap. Svo, 5s. cloth: 9s. morocco; 10s. 6d. morocco antique. 


VIE. 
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A True Description of Three Voyages by the 
North-East towards Cathay and China, 
undertaken by the Dutch in the Years 1594, 
1595, and 1596. By Gerrit De Veer. 
Published at Amsterdam in the year 1598; 
and in 1609 translated into English by Wil- 
liam Phillip. Edited by C.T. Beke, Ph.D. 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 

To Dr. Beke’s opinion, that the republication 
of the three old polar voyages above recorded 
“is most appropriate at this particular junc- 
ture, when public attention is so painfully 
absorbed by apprehensions as to the fate of 
Franklin,” we subscribe most readily; but 
that the editor should have put the Hakluyt 
Society to so large an expense for footnotes, 
which are not unfrequently useless, and in 
some instances absolutely absurd, is, to say 
the least, a matter for regret. The embroi- 
dery of Dr. Beke’s learning struggles for 
supremacy with the text in every page; yet, 
while looking over the original, and bearing 
in mind the quaintnesses of the period in 
which it was written, the ‘‘ errors” appear 
often more intelligible to us than the “ cor- 
rections.” Of these, however, more anon. 

In the Introduction, which is somewhat 
lengthy, an able sketch is given of the early 
attempts to discover a north-east passage to 
China and India. In the latter part of the 
sixteenth century the Dutch made several 
very enterprising efforts to reach China by 
way of the Northern Ocean. In 1593 the 
merchants of Middelburg, in Zeelandt, fitted 
out two ships, of about one hundred tons each, 
provisioned for eight months, for the purpose 
of attempting this passage. The merchants 
of Amsterdam were led by this to equip an 
expedition for the same object, though they 
adopted a somewhat different mode of carry- 
ing it out. It consisted of a ship named the 
Mercury, of about one hundred tons. The 
command was entrusted to William Barents, 
and he was instructed to pass to the north of 
Novaya Zemlya, as offering an easier route 
than that between this island and the Russian 
continent. Of Barents we have some in- 
teresting particulars. This famous navigator 

“Wasa native of Ter Schelling, an island be- 
longing to the province of Friesland, and lying to 
the north-east of Vlieland or ’tVlie. He was also 
aburgher of Amsterdam. Of his family and early 
life no particulars have been handed down to us. 
But that he was not of any considerable family is 
manifest from his having, like most of his country- 
men in the lower, or even the middle ranks of life, 
no other surname than the patronymic, Barents- 
zoon. He possessed, however, a good, if not a 
learned education, as is proved by the translation 
made by him from the High Dutch into his native 
tongue of the ‘Treatise of Iver Boty, « Gron- 
lander,’ which, together with a note written by 
him on the tides in the Sea of Kara, was found by 
Purchas ‘amongst Master Hakluyt’s paper,’ and 
preserved by him, and which, following that labo- 
Tous collector’s example, we have ‘thought good 
to adde hither for Barents or Barentsons sake.’ 
He appears also to have written the narrative of 
the first voyage, which was published by Gerrit de 
Veer, and of which a translation is given in the 
present volume. Nothing to that effect is stated 
by De Veer; but as the latter did not go on that 
Voyage, he must necessarily have obtained the par- 
ticulars of it from some one who did, and from 


Linschoten’s statement it may be inferred that this | 


was Barents himself. 
isa 
But whatever may have been Barents’s general 
education, it is unquestionable that he was a man 








of considerable capacity and talent, and that as a 
seaman he was possessed of far more than ordinary 
acquirements. By Linschoten he is described as 
having great knowledge of the science of naviga- 
tion, and as being a practical seaman, of much ex- 
perience and ability ; bis astronomical observations 
have stood the severest tests of modern science ; 
while his feats of seamanship will bear comparison 
with those of the ablest and most daring of our 
modern navigators. Of his great determination, 
perseverance, and indomitable courage, some re- 
markable instances will be adduced; and that his 
personal character and general conduct were such 
as to secure to him the respect, confidence, and 
attachment of those who sailed with him, is clearly 
manifest from various expressions@in Gerrit de 
Veer's simple narrative, and from its tone through- 
out.” 


De Veer’s dry narrative of Barents’s first 
voyage scarcely does justice to the bold 
seaman. The expedition left the Texel on 
the 5th June, sighted Novaya Zemlya on the 
4th July, and proceeded northwards until the 
13th, when they fell in with enormous quan- 
tities of ice, among which they struggled 
until the last day of July, when all their 
efforts being unavailing they agreed to return 
home. With reference to this voyage Dr. 
Beke remarks :— 

“From a perusal of the mere dry details of their 
various courses in this part of their voyage, which 
are nearly all that is recorded in their journal, no 
idea could be formed of the difficulties they had to 
contend with, vr the amount of labour actually 
performed. It is only when their track is laid 
down on the map,—as it has been, most carefully 
and with all possible accuracy, by Mr. Augustus 
Petermann,—that their enormous exertions become 
apparent. The result is really astonishing. Their 
voyage from Cape Nassau to the Orange Islands 
and back occupied them from the 10th of July till 
the 3rd of August, being twenty-five days. Dur- 
ing this period, Barents put his ship about eighty- 
one times, and sailed 1546 geographical miles, 
according to the distances noted in the journal; 
to which, however, must be added the courses 
sailed along the coast, and also those which in 
some instances have been omitted to be specified, 
so that it may be reasonably assumed that the 
entire distance gone over was not much (if any- 
thing) short of 1700 miles. This is equal to the 
distance from the Thames to the northern ex- 
tremity of Spitzbergen, or from Cape Nassau to 
Cape Yakan, not far from Behring’s Strait. And 
all this was performed in a vessel of one hundred 
tons’ burthen, accompanied by a fishing-smack ! 

“*One remarkable fact must not be omitted to be 
mentioned. On laying down Barents’s track from 
the bearings and distances given in his journal, 
from the 10th to the 19th of July, being the in- 
terval between his passing Cape Nassau and being 
driven back again to that point,—during which 
period he tacked about in numerous directions and 
sailed more than six hundred miles,—Mr. Peter- 
mann found it to agree so accurately, that its ter- 
mination fell precisely upon Cape Nassau, without 
any difference whatever. This extreme precision 
can hardly be regarded as anything but a singular 
coincidence. Nevertheless, when viewed in con- 
nexion with Barents’s other tracks and with his 
observations generally, as tested by the recent ex- 
plorations of Liitke and other modern navigators, 
it must still remain a striking proof of the wonder- 
ful ability and 
man,” 

The expedition of the Middelburg mer- 
chants brought home such favourable accounts 
of their voyage, although in reality they had 
accomplished less than Barents, that it was 
determined to despatch a large and well- 
appointed fleet, not merely in the hope of 
accomplishing the passage to China, but also 
with a view to the establishment of an ad- 
vantageous trade with that empire and the 
other countries that might be discovered and 


accuracy of that enemies i 


visited in the course of the voyage. We 
must refer our readers to Dr. Beke’s intro- 
duction for a very complete account of these 
expeditions, having merely space to record 
that they failed so completely that the States- 
General, after mature iheudion decided. 
that no further attempt should be made at 
the public expense to discover a north-east 
passage. But as Barents and others persisted 
in their opinion that a passage might be 
effected to the north of Novaya Zemlya, the 
authorities and merchants of Amsterdam 
were induced to fit out another expedition ; 
and this constitutes the third voyage narrated 
by De Veer, and is by far the most interest- 
ing of the three in which Barents was engaged. 
Two ships were fitted out, neither of which 
was commanded by Barents, for he went out 
in the subordinate rank of chief pilot; but, 
as Dr. Beke observes, it is evident that the 
crew looked on him as the true leader of the 
expedition, and it was to him that all their 
appeals and requests were made. The ships 
made their way to Spitzbergen, which was 
circumnavigated, and they then proceeded to 
Novaya Zemlya, which they reached in about 
latitude 73° 20’, whence they coasted along 
until they rounded the ntaih-enhabh extre- 
mity of that country. Here they became ice- 
locked, and were under the necessity of 
passing the winter in that desolate region. 
But they had evidently explored the coast 
with great minuteness to the north-east of 
Cape Nassau before they became ice-bound. 
Dr. Beke enters at length into the discussion 
of this question, which has been disputed, 
and being entirely of opinion that Novaya 
Zemlya is entitled to a much larger space on 
our maps than it has hitherto obtained, 
observes— 

‘Consequently, without waiting for any corro- 
boration to be obtained from future surveys, we 
deem it perfectly safe to reinsert in our maps the 
north-eastern portion of Novaya Zemlya, which 
has been omitted on the authority of Zivolka and 
Baer. This is a matter not without importance, 
inasmuch as an extent of at least ten thousand 
square geographical miles will thereby be restored 
to the Russian dominions. And we likewise con- 
sider it due to the memory of the first and only 
explorer of this region, that it should bear the 
specific designation of ‘Barents’s Land,’ which name 
is accordingly given to it in the accompanying map. 
To that portion of Novaya Zemlya which lies be- 
tween Barents’s Land and Matthew’s Land, we 
have further thought that no more fitting appella- 
tion can be given than ‘ Liitke’s Land,’ in honour 
of that able navigator, who has done more for the 
geography of Novaya Zemlya than any one since 
the time of Barents. ™ so bs 

“ Barents made so many discoveries and traced 
so large an extent of coast, both of Spitzbergen 
and of Novaya Zemlya, that the surveys of the 
whole of our recent explorers, put together, are 
insufficient to identify all the points visited by 
him. One inference is obvious, namely, that an 
able, fearless, and determined seaman like Barents 
might yet achieve much in those seas. Admiral 
Liitke was twice prevented by the ice from pro- 
ceeding beyond Cape Nassau; but he frequently 


' alludes to the unfitness of his vessel to venture 


among the ice, and gives it clearly as his opinion, 
at the end of his work, that better success might 
be expected from vessels similar to those despatched 
from England to the Arctic regions.” 

The readers of old Purchas, in whose ‘ Pil- 
grims’ De Veer’s narrative is printed, will 
doubtless remember the thrilling account of 
the hardships endured by Barents and his 
brave companions. Their sufferings were of 


the most severe nature; but it appears that 
they were not entirely unexpected. Alluding 











to their winter quarters, Dr. Beke says:— 
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“There can be no doubt that their stay at this 
particular spot was a forced one. At the same 
time, when we bear in mind that, on the second 
voyage, in the year preceding, Barents and his 
colleague, Harman Janszoon, proposed that two of 
the vessels should winter in the Sea of Kara; and 
that, on the fitting out of this third expedition, 
they took up ‘as many vnmarryed men as they 
could, that they might not bee disswaded, by 
means of their wiues and children, to leane off the 
uoyage;’ it will not be unreasonable to infer that 
they went fully resolved and prepared, if obliged, 
to winter in those inhospitable regions. 

““No words are sufficient to extol their exem- 
plary conduct during their long and miserable stay 
there. Though no means are afforded of deter- 
mining the precise degree of cold to which they 
were exposed, various incidents narrated by De 
Veer prove that it must have been intense; and it 
was not merely a sharp clear cold, which the ex- 
perience of other Arctic explorers has shown may 
be borne to an almost inconceivable degree, but it 
was accompanied by terrific storms of wind and 
snow, so that ‘a man could hardly draw his breath,’ 
and they ‘could hardly thrust their heads out of 
the dore.? One advantage was however derived 
from the snow, which fell in such quantities as 
completely to cover up their house, and thereby 
imparted to it a degree of comparative warmth, 
without which it is most probable that their resi- 
dence in it would not have been endurable. 

““Yet during the whole time perfect order, dis- 
cipline, and subordination, joined to the greatest 
unanimity and good feeling, prevailed among them. 
Scarcely a murmur passed their lips; and when, in 
the beginning of May, after they had remained 
shut up more than eight months, and the weather 
had the appearance of favouring their departure, 
some of the men ‘agreed amongst themselues to 
speake unto the skipper (Heemskerck), and to tell 
him that it was more then time to see about getting 
from thence;’ still each man was, reluctant to be 
the spokesman, ‘because he had given them to 
understand that he desired to staie vntil the end 
of June, which was the best of the sommer, to see 
if the ship would then be loose.’ And even when 
at length they ‘agreed to speake to William 
Barents to moue the master to goe from thence,’ 
De Veer is careful to explain that ‘it was not done 
in a2 mutinous manner, but to take the best coun- 
sell with reason and good advice, for they let 
themselves easily be talked over.’ ” 

The hardships of this voyage were fatal to 
Barents and four of his companions. On the 
13th June the party left the desolate shores of 
Novaya Zemlya in open boats, after a sojourn 
of ten months, but they had not been long at 
sea when Barents died, which sad event, says 
De Veer, “ put us in no small discomfort, as 
Barents was the chief guide and only pilot on 
whom we reposed ourselves next under God.” 

It appears to have been the belief of this 
bold navigator that had he kept midway 
between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya he 
would have effected the North passage. In 
his dedication De Veer says :— 

“It certainly appears, that between the two 
lands there is an open sea, and that it is possible 
to sgil nearer to the Pole than has hitherto been 
believed; and this notwithstanding that ancient 
writers say that the sea is not navigable within 
20 degrees of the Pole because of the intense cold, 
and that therefore nobody can live there; whereas 
we have both been as far as 80 degrees, and in 
76 degrees have with small means passed the 
winter; and thus it appears that the said passage 
may be effected between the two above-named 





countries by taking a north-east course from the 
North Cape in Norway. This, too, was the opi- 
nion of the renowned pilot, Willem Barentsz, as | 
well as of Jacob Heemskerck, our captain and | 
supercargo, who would have dared to undertake it | 
by keeping that course, its accomplishment being | 
left to God’s mercy. Yea, notwithstanding that on | 
our last voyage, through our manifold difficulties, 

we were entirely exhausted and ofttimes in peril 


of death, yet our courage was not so broken but 
that if our ship (which became fast in the ice) had 
been set free a little sooner, we would once more 
have made the attempt in that direction, as a proof 
that we believed the passage might thereby have 
been effected.” 


At the close of the Introduction Dr. Beke 
gives a bibliographical account of the various 
editions of De Veer’s work, and adds— 

“Of the English translation by Phillip, which 
forms the text of the present volume, we are unable 
to speak in very favourable terms. Independently 
of a number of errors resulting evidently from the 
want of a thorough acquaintance with the Dutch 
language, the work is disfigured by numerous typo- 
graphical errors, arising seemingly from the cir- 
cumstance that the translator placed his manu- 
script in the printer’s hands, and never saw the 
work as it passed through the press. In the notes 
at the foot of the text, in the present edition, these 
errors are corrected, and attention is drawn to 
those cases in which subsequent writers, who 
merely consulted Phillip’s translation or Purchas’s 
abridgment of it, have thereby been misled.” 


The gentle conceit of this extract led us to 
examine, perhaps more critically than we 
otherwise should have done, the corrections 
and emendations which rise up in judgment 
against poor old Phillip’s much abused text. 
While we willingly admit that there are 
many valuable notes, which clear obscurities 
and correct errors, we must at the same time 
protest against others which are in our opi- 
nion needless or absurd. We quote a few 
taken at random from only a small portion of 
the work; the italics, we must premise, are 
the editor’s readings of the text:—Wore— 
wear, gest—caleulated, estimated, it was not 
day—not day-light, clome—climbed, molt— 
melted, streame—current, thrid—thread, mas- 
ter—skipper, willinger—more willing, con- 
sume—used-up, staires—steps, skin — hide, 
neather—nether, lower, hills of ice—icebergs, 
graues — graves, forced continually to turn 
about—to tack, under the deck—z. e. below, 
shoos—shoes, and drest it up as well as they 
could—got it ready in the fittest manner in 
their power. Is any one of these, we ask, 
either the result of a want of acquaintance 
with the Dutch language, or of a typographi- 
cal error? But we proceed to quote an ex- 
ample of editorial comment on Phillip’s com- 
prehension of his original,—‘* The last morsel 
(of our meal),” says the old translator, “ tasted 
as well as the first, and we found no fault 
therein, but only that it would last no longer.” 
Upon this Dr. Beke sillily remarks, ‘“ when- 
ever a joke is intended by the author— 
who, although aserious matter-of-fact Dutch- 
man, was evidently a bit of a wag—it is, by 
some fatality, sure to be spoilt by the trans- 
lator.” Now, on reading this, we naturally 
thought, as will, doubtless, many of our 
readers, that the editor had discovered some 
flash of wit in the original that had been lost 
in the translation. The “correction” is as 
follows-—“ only it had but one fault, which was, 
that it would not last any longer.” For our- 
selves we prefer the laconism of Phillip to 
the sapience of Beke, and incline to doubt if 
any one will consider his rendering of the 

assage more than equal to the difference 
man tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. This 


| being the character of Dr. Beke’s editorship, 


we fear he must have had a poor opinion of 
the scholarship of the Haklogt Society, 
unless by the writing of such notes he hoped 
to make the book popular in the nursery, with 
Robinson Crusoe and other famous tales of 
adventure. 

The volume is illustrated by some quaint 





old plates, copied from a German edition of 
De Veer’s book, and a map of the track of 
Barents’s third voyage, admirably executed by 
Mr. Petermann. 





Poems. By Edward Quillinan. With a Me. 
moir by William Johnston. Moxon. 
The Lusiad of Luis de Camoens. Books I, 
to V. Translated by Edward Quillinap, 
With Notes by John Adamson. Moxon, 
Tue name of Mr. Quillinan is better know, 
from his connexion with literary men thay 
from any pre-eminence achieved in literatur, 
by himself, although he was for many years 
an industrious writer of verses. His firs 
wife was a daughter of Sir Egerton Brydges, 
his second was Wordsworih’s favourite 
daughter, Dora, and he spent the greater 
portion of the latter years of his life in the 
neighbourhood of Rydal Mount, on terms of 
the closest intimacy with his illustrious father. 
in-law. A somewhat meagre and colourless 
biography by his friend, Mr. Johnston, in. 
forms us that Mr. Quillinan, who was of 
Trish extraction, began life as a cornet in the 
Queen’s Bays, in 1808; married Jemima A.D, 
Brydges, the second daughter of the eccentric 
baronet of Lee Priory, in 1817; and quitting 
the army in 1821, retired to a cottage on the 
banks of the Rotha, between Ambleside ani 
Rydal, chiefly that he might enjoy the society 
of the poet of the lakes. The names of his 
two children by the first marriage, Jemim 
K. and Rotha Quillinan, are familiar to the 
readers of Wordsworth, the former through 
the ‘Lines suggested by a Portrait,’ and th 
latter by his fine sonnet, beginning— 


“ Rotha, my spiritual child! this head was grey‘ 
When at the sacred font for thee I stood.” 


Mrs. Quillinan died in 1822, soon afte 
Rotha’s birth, in consequence of injuries 
received by her dressing-gown catching fir. 
The event was a severe shock to her husband, 
whom we find twelve years afterwards writing 
of her thus, in an elegy addressed to he 
father. The lines are a good sample of his 
manner as a writer of verse, and are no 
without the quiet beauty which results from 
true and mellowed feeling and chastened ex- 
pression :— 

‘Not to a father need I tell her worth 
Who saw its growth, to womanhood from birth; 
Her lucid sense, without a stain of pride; 
Her taste with pure simplicity allied; 
Her tranquil manners, so reserved with ease; 
Her care unwearied, not to shine, but please; 
Her graceful truth, the ornament and bond 
Of coy affections exquisitely fond; 
Her temper, human nature’s precious ore, 
In sorrow’s crucible refined the more. 
Whether she graced her own paternal home, 
Or shared a soldier’s restless Tate to roam; 
Whether by blind adversity opprest, 
Or worn by sickness, late her frequent guest ; 
Through many a trying year I never saw 
Her will rebellious to her duty’s law. 
Nor e’er beheld an evil passion chase 
Love from her lips nor beauty from her face. 
Some minds repose in apathetic rest, 
Without a feeling, negatively blest: 
Patient because untempted to transgress; 
But hers was sensibility’s excess; 
A nature quick, too full of hopes and fears, 
All turn’d to smiles and tenderness and tears. 
She sleeps in Britain’s Eden, on the shore 
Of mead-fringed Grasmere girt with mountains hoar! 
Far from her native Kent: yet not forsaken 
Of friends found faithful when my heart was shaken; 
True friends as e’er appalling sorrow tried, 
In-dwellers of the valley where she died. 
Her relics too are of that earth a part, 
Whose meanest flower has school’d its poet’s heart; 
And the same airs that stir the grass around 
Her tomb, are agents to his thoughts profound ; 
Deepening the murmurs musically strong 
Of Wordsworth’s grand and philosophic song. 
Brydges, remote from where thy fathers sleep, 
While other hands than thine thy harvests reap, 
Far from the hearth of Wootton and the hill 
Whose greenwoods whisper thy young fancies still, 
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Thine age is whitening where Helvetian snows 
From glowing sunsets catch the tints of rose ; 
Thine age embellish’d too with colours caught 
From Fancy’s richly-setting orb of thought. 
Thine ear is greeted by the rushing Rhone, 

And liquid voices of yet grander tone. 

Lake, river, cataract, ravine, and glen, 

Rock, forest, pike, are all within thy ken. 
Charm’d land! which Nature in some frantic fit 
Heaved to the skies, in monstrous masses split, 
Nor blush’d to view the havoc she had made, 
But gulf and chasm with dauntless eye surveyed: 
And, here, with glaciers bridged the headland gaps, 
There, flung her snows into the mountain laps; 








Push’d the pale fountains down the stony fells, 
And brimm’d with inland seas the nether dells; 
And tossing verdure up and down the wild, 
Exultant on her glorious chaos smiled! 

Charm’d land! yet dearer to my longing heart 
Our own wild North, its humble counterpart. 
More dear for bliss and anguish, and the sake 

Of that lorn grave by Grasmere’s beauteous lake.” 

In May, 1841, nineteen years after the 
death of his first wife, Mr. Quillinan married 
Dora Wordsworth, whom he was also fated 
to survive. This accomplished lady died in 
July, 1847, and the bereavement pressed 
heavily on his spirits to the close of his life, 
which terminated in July, 1851. Mr. Quil- 
linan appears to have laboured assiduously in 
the field of Portuguese literature, and some 
of the most successful poems in this collection 
consist of translations or adaptations from 
that language. His prose compositions ap- 

ar not to have been numerous. An article 
in the ‘Quarterly,’ on the poems of Gil 
Vicente, and the ancient Portuguese drama, 
another in ‘ Blackwood,’ on ‘ Laurels and 


Laureates,’ and his well-known defence of 


Wordsworth against an onslaught of Mr. 
Walter Savage Landor, which he threw into 
the form of an imaginary conversation be- 
tween that ‘deep-mouthed Beotian’ and 
Christopher North, are the only published 
papers mentioned by his biographer. He 
was, however, engaged on a history of Por- 
tugal at the time of his death. Mr. Quillinan 


was rather a devotee to literature than one of 


its high priests, and he leaves behind him the 
reputation of an accomplished and warm- 
hearted man, more than of a poet. The cha- 
racteristics of his verse are smoothness of 
language, some power of fancy, and judicious 
thought. Of imagination or fervour, or any 
creative faculty, we perceive no traces. The 
following is a favourable specimen of his 
lighter verse. It is an old topic, but there is 
freshness in the treatment:— 


** RYDAL-BECK, WESTMORELAND. 


A mountain stream that descends through Lady Fleming's park, 
forming two waterfalls on the mountain side, and then flows 
leisurely through the lower grounds into the Rotha. 


Foal of the well-spring and the cloud, 
The young white horse, so fierce and proud, 
as broken forth from home! 
What turf-train’d courser but would shun 
With such a Colt a race to run 
On such a Hippodrome ? 


* O’er shelving reef, down craggy wall, 
Full gallop comes the waterfall, 
Then lights on glass-hke ground; 
The beauteous pool beneath him quakes, 
But thence away—away—he breaks, 
With a disdainful bound. 


** Fresh ferns, soft mosses, wild buds gay, 
In vain are waiting by his way, 
To tempt him to a check; 
The trees’ lithe arms are stretch’d in vain 
To stop him, till he reach the plain; 
No lasso for his neck! 


*€ The Dryad echo, hid aloof, 
Lurks list’ning, till his sonorous hoof 
Approaches her retreat ; 
Then forth, and leaps upon his back! 
A rash equestrian, if she lac’ 
The skill to keep her seat. 


** And hark! already she is off, 
Sent shrieking, to the mimic scoff 
Of lordly mountains round! 
From that light weight the insulted steed 
A single vigorous plunge has freed, 
A headlong plunge profound. 





* But where is now that steed of force ? 
Or was it but a spectral horse ? 
Or whither did he pass ? 
I see a narrow streamlet take 
Its course through Rydal Park—a snake 
Of silver in the grass, 


** Strange transformation! oft we see 
Blind Passion fall from high degree, 
With headlong noisy pride; 
Then, changed in nature as in place, 
Through life’s low vale, with sinuous grace, 
In quiet meekness glide.” 


Mr. Quillinan was apparently well fitted 
by nature and study for the oflice of a trans- 
lator, and the portion of the ‘ Lusiad’ pub- 
lished in the volume before us is so well done 
that it is to be regretted he did not complete 
the work, and so fill up the void which at 
present exists, the translations by Mickle and 
Musgrave being simply vile. The task, it 
must be admitted, is not an inviting one, the 
poem being dreary as a whole, and oppressed 
with the machinery of the classical mythology. 
Only an enthusiast in Portuguese literature, 
like Mr. Quillinan, will ever adventure upor 
so formidable an undertaking, and such en- 
thusiasts do not spring up every day. There 
are, however, oases in the wilderness of 
Camoens’ epic, and that Mr. Quillinan could 
avail himself of these the following extract 
will show :— 


‘* How sweet are praise and honour when they crown 
The brow that feels them to be well-earn’d meeds ! 
Each noble mind would float as brightly down 
Time’s river as the noblest that precedes ; 

Fond jealousy of chronicled renown 

Is the brave mother of a thousand deeds; 

* Fame is the spur that doth the spirit raise 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.’ 


* Not for his prowess but its recompense, 
The Macedonian envied him who broke 
The strength of Ilion in her best defence; 
*Twas not that Hector fell, but Homer spoke; 
Not Marathon achieved, but trophies thence 
Redounding to Miltiades, awoke 
The envy of Themistocles: no voice 
Like praise heroic could his soul rejoice. 


** Vasco da Gama to the world would show 
That all those voyages the poet boasts 
Match not Eneas with himself, whose prow 
New skies have wonder’d at and chartless coasts : 
Yes; but the Latian song to him we owe 
Whom Empire hail’d from Actium’s routed hosts: 
*Twas he whose praise sublimed the Mantuan string, 
And gave the Roman glory boundless wing. 


‘The soil of Portugal its Scipios bears, 
Its Cesars and its Alexanders too: 
But youth untrain’d to noblest lore was theirs, 
And wanting this the fruit obdurate grew. 
Octavius, laden with an empire’s cares, 
Essay’d his cheerful wit in numbers true: 
Antonius loved the Muse; how much too well 
Fulvia, left lone for Glaphyra, could tell: 


*¢ The first of Cesars toiled to conquer France, 
Yet arms impeded not his letter’d sense; 
The pen in one hand and in one the lance, 
He rivall’d Cicero in eloquence : 
Of Scipio's skill exerted to advance 
Rome’s scenic art, there lacks not evidence : 
Troy’s tale divine pillow’d the Emathian’s head, 
And even in dreams Pelides’ bard he read. 


Tn short, the bravest on the rolls of time 
Have been for learning too and wisdom known; 
Greek, Latian, or Barbaric, every clime 
Can boast accomplish’d chiefs except our own. 
Not without shame I speak it; lofty rhyme 
Wants utterance in the land, because the tone 
Ts all unalien to the nation’s heart; 
Proud ignorance disdains poetic art. 


*¢ For this, and not that native wit is poor, 
No Lusian harp thrills to a master-hand ; 
And if this custom of dull scorn endure 
Heroic soul will perish from the land. 
But, worst of all, our magnates, past a cure, 
Are spoil’d by fortune ; slow to understand, 
Careless of knowledge, sensual, harsh and hard, 
They neither covet nor deserve a bard. 


* Let Gama thank the Muses that their zeal 
For Lusitania’s honour bids them sound 
His name, accordant to the just appeal 
Of strenuous deeds that claim to be renown’d. 
For neither they of Pindus’ echoing hill 
Nor Tejo’s nymphs in Vasco’s race have found 
Such friends, that these should leave their grottos dim 
And woofs of golden twine, to sing of him. 


-pian. 





* Love patriotic and the pure desire 
That every Lusian feat should have its praise 
Impel the Tagan sisters of the Lyre, 

For that alone the plausive voice they raise: 

And yet, if in one breast survive the fire 

That prompts to undegenerate scorn of ease, 

Let deeds attest it! valour shall not lose 

Its price, though slighted be the generous Muse.” 


Altogether these volumes are worthy of a 


place among the minor poets, as the products 
of a thoughtful and accomplished mind. 





The Plays of Shakspeare ; the Text regulated 
by the old copies, and by the recently dis- 


covered Folio of 1632, containin wo 
Manuscript Emendations. Edited by J. 
Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. Whittaker 


and Co. 

Old Lamps or New? A Plea for the Original 
Editions of the Text of Shakspeare ; form- 
ing an introductory notice to the Stratford 
Shakspeare. Edited by Charles Knight. 

Tue all but universal acceptance of a large 

proportion of the MS. emendations brought 

to light by Mr. Collier has prompted the 
production of this handsome edition, where 
they are embodied in the text without note 
or comment to mark the deviation from the 
old readings. The object seems not to have 
been the production of what Mr. Collier be- 

lieves to be a correct text, but rather of a 

fac-simile of the folio of 1632, with the cor- 

rections of the MS. annotator, and such 
other “alterations of a corrupt and imperfect 
text as are warranted by the best authorities.” 

As Mr. Collier himself does not approve of 

all the changes suggested by the unknown 

annotator, being “ doubtful regarding some, 
and opposed to others,” it is strange he should 

have constructed this edition upon such a 

Most certainly he would have pro- 

duced a more valuable book for the general, 

if not for the merely critical reader, had he 
exercised some discretion in his selections, 
and only admitted into his text such altera- 
tions as he was prepared to adopt, and con- 
tented himself with indicating the others in 
footnotes. Some of the MS. emendations 
are so palpably merely the conjectures of a 
prosaic mind, senetad by critical vanity to 
suggest new readings, where it could not 
appreciate the old, or where some obvious 
error existed, to the correction of which no 
clue was furnished by the authorities to which 
it was generally indebted, that they should 
not have been allowed in any form to sup- 
plant the received readings. By adopting a 
different course, Mr. Collier helps to vitiate 
the text in one direction while he corrects it 
in another, and puts his readers to the trouble 
of revising it for themselves by a laborious 
reference to other editions. ‘‘Those,” he 
tells us, ‘‘ who are curious to ascertain in what 
particulars the text now offered differs from 
that founded upon known authorities, pub- 
lished in the latter end of the sixteenth and in 
the beginning of the seventeenth centuries, 
may readily do so by consulting the edition, in 
eight volumes octavo, printed in 1844, under 
the superintendence of the present editor ”—a 
reference convenient and profitable, no doubt, 
for ‘the present editor’ and his publisher, 
but for which life in these busy days is too 
short. Notes are generally a nuisance, but 
any reasonable amount of them is preferable 
to this kind of laborious comparison. The 
bad ‘new readings’ of the unknown com- 
mentator ought to have been treated like 
any other bad new readings, and only such 
adopted as can be supported on unequivocal 
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grounds of fitness and common sense. Nay, 
where the balance of the argument is equal, 
the old reading ought, we think, always to 
have been retained, for old associations in 
such matters should not lightly be disturbed. 
But in such cases as Dame Quickly’s account 
of Falstaff’s death:—‘“his nose grew as 
sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled o’ green fields,” 
although this was but a conjectural emenda- 
tion by Theobald of a hopelessly obscure 
passage—but sucha conjecture !—why should 
we be thrown back upon stuff like “his nose 
grew as sharp as a pen on a table o’ green 
frieze?” This is but one of several cases, 
all as objectionable in principle, if not so 
offensive in effect. Notwithstanding this 
serious defect, the volume is a curious and 
valuable one, and will be an interesting 
addition to the Shakspearian library. It is 
enriched by a copy of Droeshout’s portrait, 
and a fac-simile of part of a page of the cor- 
rected folio of 1632. 

Throughhissummary adoption of theseemen- 
dations, Mr. Collier has left himself needlessly 
exposed in several particulars to the success- 
ful criticism of Mr. Charles Knight. By the 
folio of 1623, Mr. Knight swears with the 
constancy of a true devotee, and he has main- 
tained his argument in its defence in the 


brochure before us with considerable ingenuity | 
{ 


and commendable temper. His case, however, 


rests upon the assumption that the folio of | 


1623 was carefully superintended by Heminge 
and Condell in its passage through the press— 
a view which there is not a tittle of positive 
evidence to support, while the numerous 
errors afford the strongest presumptions to 
the contrary. The confused statement of 
Mr. Collier’s views, in the Preface to his 
‘ Notes and Emendations,’ as to the mode in 
which that text was prepared, has apparently 
misled Mr. Knight (pp. 27, 28) into applying 
to the text of that edition what Mr. Collier 
applied only to the surreptitious quartos. 
But Mr. 
shake Mr. Collier's argument, that the book 
was passed carelessly through the press, and 
much of it printed from transcripts made 
to dictation for the sake of speed. It is not 


likely that the original prompt books went | 


into the printer’s hands; and in a work of 
such magnitude, the most rapid process of 
transcription would most poole be adopted. 
That the proofs could not even have been 
read against these prompt books is clear, from 
the multiplicity of errors, which must have 
been cone ree | had the proofs undergone 
such anexamination. Mr. Knight’s argument 
goes too far to be good for anything ; for, if 
the edition of 1623 had received the careful 
supervision he contends for, there could have 
been no room for after conjecture or emenda- 
tion in the matter of text, as Heminge and 


night has advanced nothing to | 





Condell undoubtedly possessed the materials | 


for leaving a correct text, if such materials 


corrections have been suggested, which con- 
clusively clear up passages that have hitherto 
baffled the conjecture of the best heads in 
England, and which coincide with many of 
the happiest emendations, adopted by the 
concurring judgment of the most judicious 
critics. It is impossible to escape the convic- 
tion, under such circumstances, that the MS. 
annotator was not merely a commentator, but 
that he had the assistance of authorities 
which are entitled to respect. 








Wanderings through the Cities of Italy in 
1850 and 1851. By A. L. Von Rochau. 
Translated by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 

Herr von Rocwav is no commonplace 

tourist. He has not travelled through Italy, 

as most of our own countrymen do, Murray 
in hand, and prepared to behold with enthu- 
siasm all the wonders of nature and of art, 
according to orthodox directions. Indeed, 
he professes to have very little knowledge or 
taste in matters which usually most interest 
strangers in Italy, and, as the translator re- 
marks, “he is even amusingly anxious to 
disclaim the character of a learned traveller, 
and visited the Italian cities apparently for no 
other purpose than for the pleasure these 
rambles afforded him.” The book is as ram- 
bling and discursive as might be expected 
from such an author, not containing matter 
which could be of much use either for the 
guidance of tourists or the information of 
students, but full of light and varied reading, 
which will please and amuse those who al- 
ready know the country. Where our author 
describes what he saw and heard, his facts 
may be relied on, and the reader will quickly 
perceive how much value may be set on his 
opinions. There is also the advantage of his 
being most independent in his judgment and 
outspoken in his remarks, paying no regard 
either to critical canons or received theories. 

In politics it is not easy to make out what 

are his views, and being a German, but not a 

subject of Austria, his statements as to the 

real condition of the country may be received 
as those of an impartial and intelligent witness. 

The chief recommendation of the work, so 

far as it deals with public affairs, is, that it 

contains the most recent report on the present 
aspect of Italy, and on this account will be 
acceptable to many readers. We shall try to 
select those extracts which will best give idea 
of the varied subjects of the book, as well as 
of the spirit and style of the author. He 
starts from the Lake of the Four Cantons, 

over the St. Gothard, in the spring of 1850. 

His first remarks are about Ticino and its 

people, interest in whom is at this moment 

felt throughout Europe on account of the 
cruel expulsion of many of them from the 

Austrian territories. Passing more important 


existed at all. Why, then, did they give it | points of Ticinese character, we give the ac- 
to the world in a state so manifestly corrupt. | count of an honest cabman or vetturino :— 


The only answer that can be suggested is | 


this, that they were insensible to the import- 
ance of literal accuracy, and did not sub- 
ject the book to proper editorial scrutiny. 


-Mr. Knight disposes successfully of several | 


of the proposed emendations. This was easy 


to do, however, having made his selection 
from the most equivocal in the book. But 
the great fact is left untouched, that in a | 
series of emendations obviously nearly con- 
temporary with Shakspeare, and made, even 
upon Mr. Knight’s own admission, by a per- 
son connected with the theatre, innumerable 





{ 
} 


\ 


‘‘The day had become very hot, and I looked | 
about me for a vehicle, which might carry me to | 
Mogadino, the nearest town on the Lago Mag- | 


giore. I found it in the court-yard, and to my 
question concerning the fare I was to pay, I re- 
ceived for answer five lire, and supposing, of course, 


{ that in Ticino, Italian lire or francs were meant, 


| and convinced of the necessity of bargaining with 


an Italian driver, I offered five zwanziger; but, to 
my surprise, he exclaimed, ‘ Why that is more than 


| Lasked! five Milan lire make only four zwanziger.’ | 


| What was that Spartan King Cleomenes, (was it 


Cleomeres?) who, with the help of his little daughter, 


| resisted the temptation of the Persian king’s pre- 





i 
i 





sents; what was he, compared with my vetturino 
of Bellinzona, who would not take a zwanziger more 
than he had asked? As I am afraid this splendid 
example will not find its way into any Universal 
History, it shall at least have a modest place in 
this; and, that it may not want the effect of con. 
trast, I will just mention that a most respectable 
licensed German dealer in tobacco, in Zurich, had, 
a few days before, very quietly pocketed some Swiss 
coin, that, mistaking their value, I had put him 
down instead of what he had asked, for an abomi- 
nable cigar.” 


The recent insurrection in Milan shows 
how volcanic is the social state of that city, 
and makes us feel how true is the author's 
account of the state of feeling towards the 
Austrians :— 

“The former defiant opposition of the Milanese 
towards the Austrian Government has been broken; 
their present deportment is perfectly passive, and 
yet there is something in it painful, almost terrific 
to the spectator. Those dumb lips have a stormy 
eloquence ; and behind those cold glances you feel 
there is hidden the glowing fire that has burst forth 
between Italy and Germany again and again fora 
thousand years. 

‘The officers and the German authorities in 
Milan are separated from the Italian population 
by an impassable barrier. Not only is all domestic 
and social intercourse cut off, but mere external 
association is avoided on both sides. In the coffee. 
houses frequented by the officers you seldom see a 
plain coat ; and it is extremely unusual for an 
officer to go into one of those houses visited by 
Italians. Should it happen unintentionally, the 
parties ignore each other’s presence so completely, 
that there is no opportunity for courtesy or dis- 
courtesy. An Austrian will scarcely ever ask a 
Milanese, nor a Milanese an Austrian, for so much 
as a light to a cigar, or a newspaper. 

“I could not myself at first help feeling some 
hesitation at asking the many questions which one 
has occasion to ask a hundred times a day in 
a strange town; for any one could hear at the first 
word that I was a German; but curiosity and 
necessity helped me to get over the difficulty, and 
I cannot say that I ever received an uncivil answer. 
On the contrary, I can bear my testimony to the 
strict observance, on the part of the Milanese, as 
well as of all northern Italians, of the laws of de- 
corum and politeness; an observance which, con- 
sidering the vehemence of their passions, certainly 
manifests a considerable amount of mental culture. 

“A great number of the richest and most distin- 
guished Lombard families live still in voluntary 
banishment; and may, probably, do so for a series 
of years. There is, consequently, little left of the 
old splendour of Milanese life. The Scala is closed 
—the renowned Corso is desolate; all gay public 
amusements are avoided. What is called popular 
life has undergone very little change. Pulcinella 
and Ciarlatano are not dying of melancholy, aud 
wherever they make their appearance they finda 
crowd with eager eyes and ears for the hundred- 
times-repeated jokes ; and whose powers of laughter 
have suffered no diminution. As from time imme- 
morial, the renowned Punch brandishes his classical 
broomstick against his wife, the judge, the execu- 
tioner, the devil himself, but not against an Aus- 
trian gendarme; he cracks his jokes against the 
whole world—lawyers, priests, husbands, bache- 
lors, French, English, even against Germans in 
general, but not against the Austrians.” 

At Trieste, Herr von Michau saw and heard 
| much which made him rather ashamed of his 





| 





| ‘ fatherland,’ and he thus mourns the absence 
of German nationalism and public spirit :— 
“Trieste has four or five theatres, but not 4 
single German one among them, although eight or 
ten thousand tolerably opulent Germans are counted 
amongst its citizens; and of the remaining popula- 
tion, those who have any culture at all, generally 
speak the German language. It is true that the 
Italian stage in general has many advantages over 
the German, but it owes its exclusive dominion in 
Trieste, not so much to its own superiority, as to 
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the indifference of the German inhabitants The 
same thing may be noticed wherever Germans are 
settled amongst strangers. 

“The feebleness of national spirit, whic distin- 
guishes us in a melancholy manner from all other 
nations, becomes more painfully obvious in foreign 
countries than at home. This is bad enough, but 
quite natural. Germany is nothing, and can do 
nothing; and we bear about with us the humiliat- 
ing consciousness, that the country te which we 
belong, with its five-and-forty millions of inhabi- 
tants, is a mere cipher among the nations of the 
earth; and the silent and half-contemptuous pity 
with which we know we are regarded by other 
nations, is a perpetual pain, which many of us try 
to escape from, consciously or unconsciously, by 
forgetting, as far as possible, that we are Germans.” 


Venice of course occupies a large space in 
a work on Italian cities, but what can be said 
new, either in prose or verse, about the deso- 
late queen of the Adriatic? A/‘ter describing 
all the wonders of the place, Mr. Rochau 
makes observations and reflections on the 
customs and manners of the modern inhabi- 
tants, including the following remarks, which 
are in the frivolous and amusing style of the 
French feuilletonists :-— 

“But most inexplicable of all is the incredible 
number of professors of the noble art of shoe- 
blacking,—an art which can hardly be said to exist 
in many cities that might be supposed to stand far 
more in need of it. Venice is, perhaps, the clean- 
est town in the world ; all the streets and squares 
are paved with marble; there is no carriage, no 
dust, no mud brought in from a country road, no 
accumulation of refuse and garbage, for it all finds 
its way at once out of the windows into the canals 
—in short, with the best will in the world, it 
really seems impossible to get your shoes dirty, 
and yet the shoe-blacks are running about in 
swarms, and, moreover, seem devoted to their art 
with a really passionate fanaticism. However im- 
maculate and polished I considered my boots to be, 
I never succeeded in escaping their zealous ser- 
vices, and it was so much the more provoking as 
the offer was always preceded by a searching critical 
glance at what I thought my quite irreproachable 
pedestal. 

“One day I had had the imprudence to make 
my appearance on St. Mark’s Place with boots of 
really doubtful Instre. I might have foreseen the 
consequences. This time they did not ask me, but 
the first artist in blacking that caught sight of me, 
seized upon me, whether I would or not, and it 
was not till I had submitted to the operation, in 
all form, that I recovered my liberty, and was 
allowed to pursue my way. 

“There are two other things in Venice that I 
have never been able to make out. How do they 





build a house, and how do they put out a fire? | 


Building materials, of course, can be procured, and | dead a long time. An audience was gained ; but 

there is certainly no want of water. But where is scarcely had the ambassador begun his speech, 
Liatipe he ekpeetaae ag Sates cat 

the ground on which firemen or builders can take | When Tiberius interrupted him, saying—‘ Tell the | 

their stand? Even for the commonest repairs of | Trojans that I am equally grieved 

houses three or four stories high, in streets only | their excellent fellow-citizen, Hector. 


five or six feet wide, some plan must be adopted of | 


—half a hundred building stones, and 
mortar, would block up the street, and interrupt | 
the traffic of a whole quarter.” 


But he does not leave Venice without re- 

ections more worthy of the place :— 

“One more walk to St. Mark’s Place, and then | 
adieu, Venice! In the magnificence of an Asiatic 
Sultan there it stands, gorgeous with the tribute of | 
distant ages, rich continents, happy islands, and of 
still richer and happier genius. On its broad 
shoulders it bears a long line of ages—its domes 
and palaces shine in gold and marble and bronze, 
fresh as in the days of their youthful beauty. 
And yet there lies on them an indescribable ex- 
Pression of melancholy, like a foreboding of their 
approaching doom. Is St. Mark’s mourning that 
the wings of its lions are broken, and that they, 


| 
| 


before whom the proudest ensigns trembled, must | ing an Italian painter. 


now lie down with the lamb? Or does Venice 
weep for the best of her sons, who have rested in 
her lap six hundred years? for the iron Dandolo, 
who spurned with his foot the Imperial crown. 
Weep on, Venice, no conqueror of Byzantium shall 
ever again enter thy gates; thy day of power is 
gone, and thy proud dome shall one day be asa 
lonely grave-stone in a forsaken churchyard.” 


We spoke of the independence with which 
Mr. Rochau expresses his opinion of famous 
scenes or works of art, against which it is 
considered heresy to speak. Examples of 
this freedom of judgment and of speech we 
have in the remarks on the Santa Croce at 
Florence, and of Raffaelle’s paintings in the 
Vatican :— 

‘Michael Angelo’s grave is in Santa Croce, the 
Westminster Abbey of Florence ; and, among the 
numerous monuments you see there, his is almost 
the only one of which you carry away a pleasing 


recollection. Most of them are insignificant or 
tasteless. To one of Italy’s greatest men, for 


instance, Galileo, there is a memorial as common- 
place as it is possible to conceive. Alfieri’s tomb 
is not much better, though carved by the hand of 
Canova. Dante is still worse off—Dante, whose 
memory would have been worthily honoured by the 
hand of Michael Angelo, to the glory of Italy, and 
the enjoyment of the whole educated world, had 
not Leo X., with childish obstinacy, refused the 
prayer of the Florentines, that the bones of the 
illustrious exile might be brought back to rest in 
his native city. A certain Signor Ricci has lately 
taken upon himself to supply the place of Michael 
Angelo, and has erected a monument to Dante, 
over the empty vault in Santa Croce. 

“The principal figure is Italy, who points with 
a theatrical air to the form of the poet, and enjoins 
the spectator to ‘Honour the most noble poet,’ 
(onorate I’ altissimo poeta). If anybody knows of 
a more miserable commonplace, let him publish it. 

‘On the other side, Poetry bends over the 
coffin, dissolved in grief. Had the monument: 
been erected at the time of Dante’s death, it would 
have been merely trivial, but coming five hundred 
years too late, it is absurd. 

‘No one can have a greater respect for Dante’s 
genius than I have; but it does seem as if not only 
his mortal admirers, but even Poetry herself, have 
had time to be consoled since 1321, when the poet 
died. 

‘*Most of us have read the story of how, when 
the Emperor Tiberius lost his son, the Mayor and 
Aldermen of the respectable town of Troy were | 
unwilling to let slip so favourable an opportunity 
for showing their loyal affection for the reigning 
family. They, therefore, dispatched a deputation, 
to lay an expression of their grief and respectful 
sympathy at the Imperial feet. But, by the time 
the deputation reached Rome, Drusus had been 





at the loss of 


29 


In the remarks on Raffaelle there is much 


worthy of the attention of artists :— 
*‘Tinight here mention that room in the Vatican | 
which is covered with Raphael’s frescoes, biblical, | 


| historical, and allegorical, but that I really have 


nothing to say about it; I saw them, and went 


| away without feeling the slightest inclination to 


look at them again; nor does there remain on my 
mind any other impression concerning them than | 
that they have a very faded, darkened, and injured ' 
appearance; so that I was not surprised to hear ; 
that a hundred or two hundred years ago, there 
was some idea of pulling them down, and that they | 
were saved only by some accidental circumstance. 

‘« « How, in Heaver’s name, does it happen that 


| you artists make so much of Raphael? I asked a | 


short time ago, in a state of semi-despair, address- 
“The reason is that | 


| Raphael fails. 
| perfection itself, but he does not know how to put 


Raphael makes fewer mistakes than any one else,’ 
was the answer I received. At these words a 
sudden flash of light came across my view of the 
matter, and the longer I thought about it, the 
clearer did it become. These few words contain 
the whole enigma. Raphael makes no mistakes; 
his drawing is true, his colours well chosen and 
well treated, neither out of keeping with each 
other, nor with the subject; his grouping is 
thoroughly considered, he observes the proportion 
and relation of every part; in one word, he is a 
correct painter. On this account he is admired by 
all those who are acquainted with the enormous dif- 
ficulties of the technical part of painting; and it is 
therefore that those who are anxious themselves to 
overcome these difficulties study him with such 
persevering zeal. Raphael is a master of the 
handicraft of painting ;—and he must himself un- 
derstand this craft who would thoroughly appre- 
ciate his perfection in this respect. 

“This handicraft, however, is still only the body 
of Art; what of the soul thereof, is the question. 
To make no mistakes is but a negative merit; and, 
however hard it may be to accomplish, can no more 
constitute an artist than to have no vices will make 
a man virtuous, 

“‘The poetic fire must gleam through these 
colours and these lines, if they are to become living 
art. Does Raphael possess this creative power ? 
Is there in him that inspiration, that soaring fancy, 
that bears us unconsciously heavenward on the 
mighty wings of genius? Do we read in his pic- 
tures the eloquence of an ardent soul; any passion- 
ate love, any fervent piety; deep powerful feeling 
of any kind whatever? No, andfor ever no! The 
composition of Raphael is throughout cold, feeble, 
conventional, inexpressive.” 

Mr. Rochau follows up this criticism with 
some general remarks on the art of painting, 
to the effect that artists often care only how 
they paint, not what they paint. We doubt 
whether these remarks, so far as they relate 
to the corporeal art of painting, can be ap- 
plied favourably to most of our English ar- 
tists, but at all events the absence of original 
invention and of poetic feeling, even in the 
choice of subjects, is lamentable in the present 
day :— 

‘What does the picture say, what feeling does 
it excite, what thoughts stir up? These are usually 
the very last questions which a painter asks—-if he 
ever asks them at all, And yet on the answer to 
these questions depends the real value of the work 
of art. The worth of art is identical with that 
which it says and does. The art which is not in a 
certain sense dramatic, has no right to its name. 
Now it is exactly in this dramatic power that 
The forms of his figures may be 


a soul into them, or how to bring them into living 
relations one with another; there is neither spirit 
nor action in his composition, and thus it is that 
they leave me, at least, cold and untouched.” 


Although we think the author’s criticisms 
on Raffaelle far too sweeping and severe, we 


: ‘add the following comment by Mrs. Perey 
which I have no conception. Two or three beams | sound sense, and the opinions of one not fet- | 
a hod of | tered by conventionalities of taste may be 


Sinnett, which is a specimen of the foot-notes 
with which she occasionally illustrates her 
translation :— 

“‘The reader may perhaps recollect Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s acknowledgment of his great disap- 
pointment in the pictures of Raphael, when he 
first visited the Vatican. He disclosed his feelings, 
he says, to a fellow-student—who thereupon made 
a similar confession—but Sir Joshua adds, ‘ Not- 
withstanding my disappointment, I proceeded to 
copy these works; I viewed them again and again, 
I even affected to feel their merit more then I did, 
and in a short time a new taste and a new percep- 
tion began to dawn upon me.’ Qur vivacious tra- 
veller contented himself apparently with his first 
impression, which he records with hisusual straight- 
forward candour, without being at all alarmed at 
the great majority against him.” 


Although Mr. Rochau professes to take 
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very little interest in political affairs, he can- 
not help observing the remarkable difference 
in the various cities which he visits, according 
as they enjoy a share of civil and spiritual 
liberty. Of the freedom of the press in 
Genoa a description is given which will agree- 
ably surprise many English readers. The 
hopes of Italy seem at present mainly to de- 
pend on the good influence and example of 
the constitutional government of Sardinia. 
But it is to be feared that despotic power 
will not long suffer Sardinian liberty to re- 
main uncontrolled. 


“‘The press of Genoa is in full activity. Large 
political newspapers, pamphlets, popular periodi- 
cals, fly about in all directions and with the most | 
perfect freedom. At the corner of almost every | 
street an itinerant bookseller has set up his shop, | 
and is continually bawling out his catalogue at the | 
top of his lungs for the benefit of the passers by. | 
Zealous as the tradesman is, however, he is scarcely 
more eager than his customers, and on Sundays and 
all special occasions his sale is very considerable. 

“The people’s literature takes almost without | 
exception a tone hostile to the church. Here in | 
one is an article on the ‘ Desirableness of abolishing | 
the Wealthy orders of Monks’—in another a popu- 
lar drama, called ‘The Horrors of the Inquisition,’ | 
whilst the ‘Giornale del Popolo’ devotes itself | 
principally to contradicting the statements and | 
assertions of a priestly paper which has been giving | 
itself a great deal of trouble, from a companson of | 
the criminal statistics of France and England, to | 
demonstrate the immorality of Protestantism. 

“The language which is held on such occasions | 
against the Papacy, monastic orders, priestly rule, | 
and priestly influence, is so strong that it would 











| of chilling, increased her admiration and 


fancies and actions of women in such matters 
are calculable by no laws either of reason or 
of feeling. It turns out in the course of the 
story that Gascoigne had been trained as a 
Jesuit, and being a conscientiously religious 
man according to his own creed, his highest 
purpose in life was to cultivate self-denying 
and austere devotion. Cheerfulness and love, 
and other good feelings even with regard 
to lawful things, were almost criminal in his 
view, and his command of his thoughts and 
passions was the result of studied principle 
and careful training. His cold, mysterious, 
protective bearing toward young Ada, instead 


kindled her affection:— 


“* Perhaps it was owing to the romance of my 
character, but I never wished him to be my equal 
in social life, I only regretted that I had been born 
above‘him. Rich and prosperous, Gascoigne would 
have lost much of his attraction in my eyes. 
Ignorant of poverty, and such hardships as were his 
companions, lapped in affluence and ease, I yet in 
the midst of my indolent enjoyments, reflected 
with a sort of triumph on his situation. 

“« It was as the good, magnanimous brother, the 
heroic man struggling, and struggling successfully, 
against the galling yoke of poverty, obscurity, mis- 
construction, and the contempt of a shallow world, 
that my love, in which so much reverence was 
mixed, liked best to contemplate him. Mine was 





for hin, suffered with him; but to agree that he 
shoulc die was impossible. 

“T say little of what passed between us during 
this final period. Gascoigne was seldom equal to 
conversation, and those scattered words of wisdom, 
tenderness, and religious devotion—his fortitude, 
resignation, and marvellous unselfishness—all this 
has such a sacred and unspeakable value to me, 
that I shrink from offering it to the attention of the 
casual reacer. Besides, even at this late period, I 
could not acquit myself of the task with sufficient 
calmness, These minute details must already have 
wearied ; over this closing scene I pass more hastily, 
There is, however, one circumstance which I will 
mention, because at the time it gave me, and has 


| ever given me since, a degree of satisfaction which 


will be easily appreciated. 

‘«« Through the grand atonement you have made, 
Adelaide, by this unequalled devotion to me, you 
ought to cease to reproach yourself for the past, 
You have cancelled your debt, you have proved 
your love; and remember, Adelaide, that the 
sweetest earthly consolations I have ever known, 
have been derived from you.’ 

‘* These words, spoken by Gascoigne a few days 
before his death, how I drank them in, how sooth- 
ing is the remembrance of them now!” 

The relations in which both Gascoigne and 
Ada stood to other personages in the tale, 
afford scope for skilful management of some 
incidents. The general purpose and lesson 
of the novel are not very apparent. The reader 





a sort of hero-worship. I keenly felt all the excel- 


My lax principles, and ill-directed mind, bowed 


sees what was wrong in the character both of 


| lence to which I had never attained, but in idea. | Gascoigne and Ada, yet the ‘reverence’ of the 


one and the ‘tenderness’ of the other are 





almost adoringly before his unflinching, self-re- | presented at the last as worthy of admiration 
nouncing, high, stern morality. Even the austerity | and praise. If the intention is to inculcate 


| ? : : a in ee i 
be necessary to dilute it considerably in order to and self-mortification of his Catholicism recom 


repeat it with impunity in Protestant Germany. 

“Yet the decided inclination to Protestantism 
which is so evident in Florence, and doubtless 
would be still more so in Rome, ifit dared show 
itself; this gradual estrangement from a church | 
which, though national, is so strongly associated | 
with despotism and the doiminion of foreigners, is 
not yet in any great degree perceptible in Genoa, 
but sooner or later it must inevitably arise, as 
the natural effect of the influence of a press so 
bitterly hostile to the Papacy. 

‘«And who would have a right to complain if it 
should? A power that has existed for more than 
a thousand years, and which yet cannot maintain 
itself against the attacks of a few newspaper quills, 
has lived too long, and must perish by the universal 
law of nature.” 

We have given favourable specimens of 
Herr von Rochau’s mode of writing. Some- 
times there is a frivolity so excessive that we 
suspect it is affected and assumed, and how- 
ever it might amuse in a Frenchman, is out 
of character in a German. But these are 
only occasional faults in a book which will 
please from the variety of its matter and from 
the liveliness of its style. 








Ada Gresham. An Autobiography. By 
Mary Anne Lupton. 3 vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Tuts novel presents in its incidents little 
either of variety or originality, but the lead- 
ing characters are so clearly drawn, and the 
literary style of the book is so good, that we 
give to it special notice. The story is that 


- of the career of a young English girl, clever, 


light-hearted, and affectionate, but of a ro- 
mantic turn, who formed an attachment to a 
foreign teacher, and for him gave up good 
tema in life, and rejected the offers of | 
overs more of her own sphere and disposi- 
tion. The character and habits of Clement 


Gascoigne were apparently such as would | 
have repelled a spirit such as Ada’s, but the | 


i 


mended itself to my imagination. 

« The self-control, I may almost say self-conquest, 
he had obtained over a nature naturally vehement 
and impassioned, had for me all the influence of the 
true sublime. His intellect, profound, philosophi- 
cal, but yet not without poetry, had swayed and 
subordinated mine to its superiority, and claimed 
from me a genuine admiration that I had fully 
given. And when sucha man, so full of moral 
dignity and mental worth, had bowed from his 
elevation to me, when tenderness had conquered 
sternness, and love subdued austerity, was it to be 
wondered at that my mingled passion, reverence, 
gratitude, and admiration, should unite in forming 
a sentiment of more than ordinary strength? that 
I should feel proud, honoured, by the possession I 
had gained, and willing to sacrifice everything to 
retain it?” 

How Gascoigne was moved by the love of 
Ada, and how in the hopelessness of obtain- 
ing her father’s assent, an elopement took 
| place, and a flight to the Continent, is nar- 
| rated with much spirit. But after marriage 
| came a revulsion of feeling. The lively Ada 
grew weary of the doleful self-renunciation 
and cold unsociableness of her husband. A 
large part of the autobiography is devoted to 
a record of her varying emotions and conflicts 
of spirit in the unhappy position in which she 
found herself. The various phases of sorrow, 
disappointment, indifference, altercation, peni- 
| tence, and occasional outbursts of affection, 
become somewhat tiresome in their repeti- 
tion, and the reader, long before the end of 
the third volume, wishes something desperate 
to happen by way of a change. This comes 
at length in the illness and death of the hus- 
band, but not till there had come to be some- 
what of a better understanding, and of unity 
of feeling between them. Of the state of 
matters, as his life drew to its close, Ada is 
made thus to speak:— 

**T would not consent to give him up. Even 
when his sufferings might have wrenched from me 
almost the wish to see him freed by death, in my 
heart this wish never rose. I would have suffered 





the folly of a marriage where the character 
and spirit, not to speak of religion, were so 
incongruous, the consequences of such a match 
ought to have been made more unqualifiedly 
‘tmiserable and disastrous. Adais last seen by 
the reader as a resigned if not cheerful widow, 
hever able to feel a second love, or assume 
the duties of a wife again, but devoting her- 
| self to the education of her only child. Al- 
though less accordant with literary usage, we 
| do not see why an author should not, for the 
| sake of greater impressiveness and _ point, 
sometimes give a thoroughly tragic end toa 
novel as well as to a drama. 











A Manual of Budhism in its Modern Deve- 
lopment. ‘Translated from Singhalese MSS. 
By R. Spence Hardy, author of ‘ Eastern 
Monachism.’ Partridge and Oakey. 

Mr. Harpy is already favourably known as 

an oriental scholar, and in his work on ‘East- 

ern Monachism’ has presented the best popular 
statement that European readers possess of 

Budhism, as seen in the laws, discipline, rites, 

customs, and life of its priesthood. In the 

resent volume this great system of religion, 
y which so many millions of the people of 

the East are swayed, is described in its more 
general aspects and varied institutions, 1- 
cluding notices of the history, literature, phi- 
losophy, and ethics of Budhism. We admire 
much the spirit in which Mr. Hardy has 
occupied himself with a work which can 
obtain the intelligent study and sympathy of 
but a select circle of readers :— 

“It has been my simple aim to answer the 
question, ‘ What is Budhism, as it is now professe 
by its myriads of votaries?’? A deep interest 
the subject ; intense application; honesty of pur 
pose; a long residence in a country where the 
system is professed; a daily use of the language 
from which I have principally translated ; and 
constancy of intercourse with the sramana priests; 
have been my personal advantages to aid me? 
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the undertaking. In nearly all other respects, the 
circumstances in which I have been placed have 
been unfavourable. Throughout the whole course 
of my investigations, I have had to exercise a 
laborious ministry; with the exception of one 
brief interval, I have been at a distance from any 
public library ; I have received no assistance from 
any society, literary or religious, though that 
assistance has not been unasked ; my acquaintance 
with the lore of Europe is limited; and I have 
had little or no access to recent publications on 
subjects of Asiatic literature. I have been charged 
by my friends with great temerity in risking, un- 
aided, the publication of the present work; but 
the same spirit that animated me to pursue my 
task, year after year, in the solitude of an eastern 
village, has urged me onward, to complete my 
undertaking, in the issue of the Manual now sent 
forth, from a more privileged residence in my 
native land.” 

Ahigher principle than mere literary en- 
thusiasm could alone have led to this honour- 
able labour. Having been engaged in mis- 
sionary service in Ceylon, Mr. Hardy has 
left for his successors a manual which will be 
of great service in making them acquainted 
with the system of heathenism prevailing in 
the country where they are labouring to in- 
troduce Christian truth and morality. But 
the book has also much interest to the general 
student of history or'of human nature. The 
chapters on the system of the universe, on 
the various orders of sentient existence, and 
on the primitive inhabitants of the earth, 
amidst much wild and absurd invention, may 
possibly contain some traces of old traditional 
trath which the geologist or the historian may 
find worthy of examination. The story of 
Gotama Bhuda is a strange narrative, and 
while the reader is shocked by the absurdities 
and falsehoods of the legends, there is pleasure 
derived from the occasional snatches of oriental 
poetry and brilliant imagination in the writings 
ofthe Budhist priesthood. The chapter on the 
dignity, virtues, and powers of Budha affords 
matter of melancholy interest. In it we per- 
ceive the aspirations and strugglings of the 
heathen mind to present a faultless and per- 
fect character. Notwithstanding the extra- 
vagance and grossness of many details, there 
are features which it is impossible not to 
admire, giving, as the author describes it, 
“the eastern beaw ideal of that which is most 
beautiful, and praiseworthy, and great.” Such 
are the following passages :— 

“On acertain occasion, Jinorasa and Sakyaputra 
were walking together. He who went in the rear 
said to the other, ‘My lord, the excellence of 
Budha is immensely great; I have been thinking 
that if there were books written that contained a 
perfect account of the whole they would form a heap 
that would reach to the brahmaldékas.’ ‘Friend,’ 
replied the superior priest, ‘by so saying you 
lower the dignity of our great monarch ; such a 
comparison appears only like a mockery.’ The 
other priest then said, ‘I spoke according to the 
extent of my knowledge ;’ and as he had not said 
it with the intention of being disrespectful, but 
had spoken it out of a heart filled with affectien 
for Budha, the superior priest forgave him. 

* * * * * 


“The rishis may tell the number of inches in the 
sky, the number of drops in the ocean, and the 
number of atoms in Maha Méru; they may hide 
the earth by the tip of the finger : and they may 
shake the vast forest of Himala, with all its high 
mountains, as by a cotton thread; but there is no 
being in the wide universe who has the hand of 
energy by which he can swim tothe opposite side 
of the ocean of excellence possessed by Budha. 
Were a rishi to create a thousand or a thousand 
thousand mouths, and with these to repeat the 
praises of the three gems during the years of a 
maha kalpa, even in this period the whole would 





not be declared. Were he to collect a mighty 
assemblage of leaves, and to write upon them all, 
the number of letters they would contain might be 
told ; but there isno method by which the excellence 
of the three gems can be adequately revealed. 

* * * * * 

“Though possessed of all this supremacy, the 
Budhas are men. Were Budha to appear as a 
déwa or brahma, the exercise of his powers would 
not be regarded as marvellous. It would be said 
that his miracles were performed by the power 
which he possessed asa déwa, and not as the Budha. 
The various orders of being wouid not love him; 
they would not attend to his bana, nor seek to be 
delivered from error. It is for these reasons that 
he is born as aman. Still, though born as a man, 
he might appear by the opapatika, or apparitional 
birth, But to remove the doubts of all beings, to 
show that what he does is not by the power of 
irdhi, or from any other cause of a similar descrip- 
tion, he receives the supreme Budhaship as a man, 
born from the womb. 

‘The body of Budha was subject to pain and 
disease, and it was argued by the king of Sagal 
that on this account he could not be the all-wise. 
But Nagaséna replied that there are various causes 
of disease, of which the karma of previous births is 
only one. All the pain felt by Budha was from 
some present cause, or from the contrivance of 
others. Thus the harvest may be poor, from the 
badness of the seed, without any fault whatever 
on the part of the husbandman. When a stone is 
thrown into the air, it falls on the ground, not 
from any previous karma, but naturallly, from a 
cause then present. The purest vessel may have 
poison put within it. And when the earth is 
cleared and ploughed, it is not from any previous 
karma that it is thus lacerated, nor from any 
appointment of its own ; but from the will of another. 
In like manner, the pain felt by Budha was with- 
out any cause on his part; it came naturally from 
some cause then present, or from the contrivance 
of some other person.” 


It is curious to see the anticipation by the 
Eastern religionists of the objections of mo- 
dern sceptics, as in regard to the admission 
of evidence not immediately derived from the 
senses or personal experience :— 


“The king of Sagal one day said to Nagaséna, 
‘Did you ever see Budha?’ and the priest replied 
that he had not. Milinda: ‘Did your preceptor 
everseehim?’ Nagasena: ‘No.’ Milinda: ‘Then 
there is no Budha.’ Nagaséna: ‘ Did you ever see 
the Uha river, in the forest of Himala” Milinda: 
‘No.’ Nagasena: ‘Did your father ever see it ? 
Milinda: ‘No.’ Nagaséna: ‘Then there is no 
Uha river.’ Milinda: ‘Though neither I nor my 
father ever saw it, still there is such a river.’ 
Nagaséna: ‘So also, though neither I nor my 
teacher ever saw Budha. there is such a being.’ 
Again, the king inquired how Nagaséna knew that 
Budha, whom he had not seen, was supreme ; and 
the priest replied that he knew it in the same way 
as persons who have never seen the sea know that 
it is broad and boundless, and receives the waters 
of the five great rivers. The priest said also, 
‘ There was formerly in this city of Sagal a learned 
preceptor called Tissa ; though he has been dead 
many years, we know that such a person existed 
by the writings he has left ; in like manner, any 
one who reads the discourses of Budha now extant 
may learn therefrom that he is supreme.’ 

‘The king, on another occasion, said to Naga- 
s¢na, ‘Did Budha know all things? Did he see 
all things?” Nagaséna: ‘Yes.’ Milinda: ‘Then 
why did he forbid things after they had been done 
by his disciples ; would there have been any harm 
in forbidding them previously?” Nagaséna: ‘There 
isin this your city a wise physician ; he is acquainted 
with the properties of all kinds of medicine; 
does he administer the medicine previous to the 
disease, or after? Milinda : ‘ After its appearance.’ 
Nfagasena: ‘Even so, though Budha knew all 
things ; he did not forbid that which was done by 
his disciples previous to the performance of the act, 
but after it was accomplished.’ ” 





Mr. Hardy’s own comments on the Sing- 
halese manuscripts which he translates are 
not numerous, but they are learned and judi- 
cious, and those who study the documents as 
he presents them will obtain a more clear 
and accurate knowledge of the existing creed 
and practice of Budhism than could be ob- 
tained by a more formal and methodized 
treatise by any author less acquainted with 
the subject. At the same time Mr. Hardy 
would do good service both to literature and 
religion by writing a briefer and more popular 
statement of the leading points of the system. 





Music and Friends ; or, Pleasant Recollec- 
tions of a Dilettante. By William Gardi- 
ner. Longman and Co. 

(Second Notice.) 

Mustcat readers will be pleased with some 

extracts relating to the history and progress 

of the art. The appearance of female vocal 
performers in public is of recent date :— 

“‘ Till the year 1700, women were never seen or 
heard upon the English stage ; their part being 
performed by boys in women’s attire. In the 
‘London Gazette’ of that year it is announced that 
‘The Italian lady, just come over sea, so famous 
for her singing—Signora Margarita Del Epine— 
will sing at the York buildings.’ This novel per- 
formance continued through the winter. Soon 
afterwards, our country-woman, Mrs. Tofts, pre- 
sented herself as a rival, and excited great public 
attention as the first English woman that ever ap- 
peared on the stage. Colly Cibber thus speaks of 
her. ‘The beauty of her fine-proportioned figure, 
and exquisite and sweet silver tones of her voice— 
with that peculiar rapid swiftness of her throat, 
were perfections not to be imitated by art or 
labour.’ Pope has alluded to some detractions in 
the following epigram :— 

‘So bright is thy beauty, so charming thy song, 

As had drawn both the beasts and their Orpheus along: 

But such is thy avarice, and such is thy pride, 

The beasts must have starved, and the poet had died.’ 

“‘ If we refer to the music warbled forth by these 
ladies, it is surprising that such mawkish strains 
could produce so indescribable a delight. The opera, 
at its commencement, was made up of the best 
Italian and English singers that could be found, 
each singing in his native tongue. Ridiculous as 
the performance was, it so continued till the arrival 
of Handel, who brought with him Cuzzoni, and her 
rival Faustina, and thus produced something like 
sense and consistency. The warfare between these 
ladies increased to a more violent degree of enmity 
than any contentions in Church or State. When 
the admirers of one party began to applaud, those 
of the other were sure to hiss, on which account the 
opera was closed for some time ; nor did the rancour 
abate till one of them left the country. Horace 
Walpole says, ‘Cuzzoni was a short squat figure, 
with a doughy face ; not a good acress, and dressed 
ill. Faustina had a symmetrical figure, and a beau- 
tiful face.’ No doubt Cuzzoni was the better 
singer, inasmuch as she could maintain her ground 
against the personal charms of Faustina. Pisaroni 
was the most superb singer I ever heard, but so 
unfortunately plain that she was hissed off the 
stage by the Bond-street loungers. The voices of 
women are classed under three heads: soprano, 
mezzo, and contralto, i.e. highest, middle, and 
lowest. Cuzzoni, Billington, Salmon, and Catalani 
werg of the brilliant class. Pisaroni, and Mali- 
bran, were contraltos, surpassing all others in 
depth of tone and sentiment. 

“When Rousseau visited this country, he men- 
tioned Mr. Beard as the only English singer that 
pleased him. At that time, the wonder of the 
world was Farinelli, whose name resounded 
throughout Europe. The king of Spain, in a trans- 
port of delight, made him his prime minister, which 
exalted post he held for twenty years. As oratorio 
singers, Norris, Bartleman, and Braham (the pride 
of our country), have never been surpassed 
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Viganoni, Mario, and Reeves, have transcended all 


others on the operatic stage. I recollect Tre- 
mazzani, Naldi, and Ambrogetti. They were fine 
actors, but not so pre-eminent insong. The great- 
est now on the stage is Lablache. Considered 
merely as a singer, however, he could not be placed 
in the front rank ; but the peculiar force of his 
voice, and his gigantic figure, combined with a 
remarkable neatness of enunciation and lightness 
of step, render his performance unique and grand. 
The volume of sound which he pours out upon the 
notes C, D, and E above the lines, makes him 
the Stentor of the stage.” 


Of the improvement of national taste in 
music Mr. Gardiner gives many curious illus- 
trations. Dr. Arne did more than any one 
else to give English music a national charac- 
ter, and to restore it to a simplicity which the 
imitation of foreign styles had corrupted :-— 

“* Arne, the son of a tradesman, was passionately 
fond of music, and whena young man, would often 
borrow the clothes of a livery servant, to gain ad- 
mittance into the upper gallery of the Opera-house, 
which was provided for the servants of the nobility. } 
Without any musical learning, but with a taste 
naturally correct, he listened with delight to the 
singers that came from Italy, on the opening of 
that theatre. Being something of a poet, he wrote 
some pretty ballads, which were sung at the tea- | 
gardens about London. What is more beautiful 
than the ballad 

* She cast such a languishing view, 
My path I could searcely discern: 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return.’ 
Had he been articled to a musician instead of a 
lawyer, the probability is he would never have | 
written such pleasing, simple melodies ; his natural | 
. | 
genius would then have been shackled by the laws | 
of counterpoint and harmony, to the neglect of | 
those endearing tones of nature which strike so | 
deep upon the heart. | 

**Though so young, h* soon ventured upon com- | 
posing two operas—Comus and Artaxerxes. The 
smooth and simple air of Water parted from the 
Sea, in Artaxerxes, for a time usurped the entire 
public attention. Its chaste simplicity made it 
universally popular. This opera (if I recollect 
right) opens with a duo—Hope, thou nui'se of soft 
desire—strictly in his own style, although copied 
from Weldon’s song—Let ambition fire thy mind— 
written long before Arne was born. 

“In 1774, so low was the taste in sentimental 
music, that I heard Giardini’s finest concerto on the 
volin, with Zhe Jolly Young Waterman played asa 
finish, which moved the audience with unspeak- 
able delight. 

“‘The most striking era in the history of music 
was the invention of the pianoforte ; before its in- 
troduction it might be said there was no domestic 
music, certainly no singing. The harpsichord was 
ill adapted to support the voice. Indeed, there 
was no music prepared for it. We heard nothing | 
but sailors’ rude songs, and galloping hunting songs, 
which the ladies were constrained to sing, for want | 
of better music. The invention of the pianoforte, | 
like the introduction of tea, softened the manners 
of the age, increased the refinement of the mind, 
and gave an elegance to society by the addition of 
the female voice to domestic vocal music. 

“In 1778, Mr. Thompson of Edinburgh, the | 
patron of Burns, published an edition of Scotch | 
melodies ; he engaged Pleyel to write the sympho- | 
nies and accompaniments, and the poets of the day | 
were employed to write new words tothem. There 
are but three poems by Burns in the book, which I | 
conceive to be worth all the rest. 
selected, and pruned of the old fashioned flourishes 











128 of the ‘Music of Nature’, and page 337, vol. i., 
of this work. 


site thing that could be heard. Nothing was 
sung so incessantly as his Oh, lady fair, where art 
thow going? What is more simple and divine 
than the Vesper Hymn, which engaged the atten- 
tion of Beethoven? Moore, and the rest of our 
poets, are truly national; but our musicians all 
lapse, more or less, into the Italian and German 
styles.” 


Several chapters are devoted to the author’s 
reminiscences of the first French Revolution, 
which broke out when he was nineteen years 
of age. He thus commences his account of 
it :— 

** The most important event which has occurred 
in my life-time, and one in which the greatest 
interests of mankind were involved, was the French 
revolution. Is was no part of my intention in this 
desultory performance to meddle with a subject so 
vast and intricate, but it has left upon my mind a 
series of pictures so strange and grand, that I cannot 
help touching upon this frightful story. 

‘* When the revolution broke out I was nineteen 
years old. I read, with deep interest, the accounts 
as they arrived from day to day. At that time 
news travelled at so slow a pace, and was so costly, 
that few persons were acquainted with the passing, 
events. <A letter from London cost ninepence, 
and, with an inclosure, one shilling and sixpence. 
There were two London daily papers, ‘ The Star,’ a 
Whig paper ; ‘The Courier,’ a Tory paper. These 
were read with the greatest interest by the Liberal 
politicians at the Billiard News Rooms in the Mar- 
ket-place. The Tory party met at the ‘Sir Thomas 
White,’ kept by the historian Throsby. We 


| Liberals were elated with the success of the revo- 


lution, while the Tories, who seemed to rely upon 
the revolt being put down by the sword, were 
utterly dismayed by the rapid succession of great 
events. The working classes, after the close of the 
American war, were busy in the revival of trade, 
and cared little about what was passing. France 
was then upon the verge of bankruptcy. Louis 
XVI., who hated England for her free institutions, 
unwittingly sent his able General, the Marquis de 
la Fayette, to assist the Americans against the 
mother country, where he learnt more Republican- 
ism than the use of arms. Peace was concluded 
with America in 1783; but not till the winter 
1788 (which was a very severe one), did the dis- 
tresses of the French rise to such a height that 
they could no longer be borne. The privileged 
orders, the nobility and clergy, who paid no taxes, 
levied them upon the people without mercy. The 
Lettres de cachet, by which persons of character 
were torn from their families without accusation or 


| crime, and the game laws that gave the noblesse 


power to hang poachers on their estates, without 
judge or jury, exasperated the people, and they 
called upon the King to assemble the States General, 
i.e. the nobles, the clergy, and the house of repre- 
sentatives, to redress their grievances. This was 
not listened to, and the people met of themselves. 
The king became alarmed, went to the hall, and 
promised to consider their complaints the next 
day. My friend C was in Paris at the time, 
and informed me that the King, apprehending a 
disturbance, had assembled one hundred and sixty 
thousand troops round Versailles, where the depu- 
ties sat. It was too plain that the soldiers sym- 
pathised with the people, and they could not be 
depended upon. 

“**The following day, the king went to the hall, 
where his speech was listened to with gloomy 
silence. He left, and they were ordered by the 
master of the ceremonies to depart. The Count 





These I have | Mirabeau, in a loud oommanding tone, got up and 


said :— ‘You have no voice or seat in this place. 


They may be found in pages 80 and | Go and tell your master that we are here by the 


voice of the people, and nothing but the bayonet 
shall expel us.’ Carpenters were sent in to take 


“The next great improvement in English song | down the platform and interrupt the proceedings. 


was by our late poet Moore. He was truly a 
lyric poet. And here is an instance of the advan- 
tage of the poet being a musician. Moore’s singing 
of his own words to his own music, gently 
touching the pianoforte, was the most exqui- 


| The deputies, however, kept their seats, with 

| Mirabeau at their head, and declared their sitting 

| permanent. 

| The next day (Sunday, July 12th, 1789), all 
Paris was alarmed and in motion. My friend was 





a 
walking in the gardens of the Luxembourg, and 
was close to Camille Desmoulins, when he jumped 
on an orange woman’s table, and cried, ‘To arms 
to arms! The king has dismissed Necker, the 
people’s minister. Troops are about to enter Paris 
to put us down by the sword.” The Population 
rose; and next day forty thousand people ap. 
peared in arms, with what weapons they could find,” 
Two days after the Bastille was stormed 
and the Revolution was in full course. Many 
reminiscences of events at home and abroad 
are contained in Mr. Gardiner’s work, ag 
varied and important as the above. Of local 
traditions and recollections there are also 
many, which the natives of Liecester yjll 
value. The narrative being every here and 
there interrupted by snatches of song and 
charming pieces of music, the book is alto. 
gether as entertaining a work as any we haye 
met with for some time. For the frequent 
personal reminiscences as savouring of egotism 
the author needed to have made no apology, 
as it is a privilege to listen to old age when 
so affable, entertaining, and instructive, 
While regretting that in the course of nature 
William Gardiner must soon pass from scenes 
which he has found and helped to make so 
genial, there are many who will gratefully 
prize these published memorials of his life. 








NOTICES. 


Researches into the History of the Roman Constity 
tion. With an Appendix upon the Roman 
Knights. By W. Ihne, Ph.D. Pickering. 

THOSE who have studied the history of the Roman 

constitution, in connexion with the questions 

raised by the researches of Niebuhr, are familiar 
with the name and labours of Dr. Ihne on the sub- 
ject. Along with Wachsmuth, Goettling, Puchta, 

Becker, Marquardt, Madvig, and other continental 

scholars, his investigations have supplied valuable 

new materials for the reconstruction of Roman 
history, a work which many think is demanded 
on account of the important discoveries and re. 
searches of recent years. The substance of Dr. 

Thne’s book appeared in Germany in 1847, under 

the title of ‘Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 

Roemischen Verfassungsgeschichte,’ and obtained 

considerable notice from foreign historical critics. 

The objections offered to Niebuhr’s theory of the 

original Roman State are in some points carried to 

an extreme length, but the author’s statements 
are always supported by good authorities or inge- 
nious arguments. The subjects are too difficult to 
| admit of being discussed in a brief compass, and 
| we therefore content ourselves with calling the 

attention of scholars in this country to Dr. Ihne’s 
work, which not only contains his own opinion as 

to the early Roman constitution, but presents a 

clear and concise view of the theories of the best 

| modern German critics and historians. One gene- 
| ral remark we may make on the whole subject, 
| that there is a tendency in all the authors who 
have recently written on the Roman constitution, 
to describe a more systematic and well-defined 
state of affairs than actually existed. It was by 
slow and gradual steps that the various races and 
classes assumed the positions and relations which 
they presented when first referred to in trust- 
worthy documents. Some authors have laid down 
with fanciful precision the early social and political 
state of the city, and have reasoned and written 
upon data which at best are merely conjectural. 
Let any one reflect on the dimness and difficulty 
attending the early history of our own English 
| constitution, and he will understand how so little 
| of exact and authentic information is available as 
| to that of Ancient Rome. But it is very interest- 
ing to study the subject with the help of what 
| fragmentary knowledge has come down to us in 
the traditions, laws, usages, and records of the 
\ Roman State. To this study Dr. Ihne’s treatise 








will afford valuable aid, and is an important 
contribution. 
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University Reform. A Letter to the Rev. the 
Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. By the 
Ven. J. Garbett, A.M., Archdeacon of Chichester, 
and late Professor of Poetry. Hatchard. 

We notice with interest any of the recorded 

opinions of public men connected with the Univer- 

sities on the subject of reform, Archdeacon Gar- 
bett disapproved of the appointment of the Govern- 
ment Commissions, but on the whole he considers 
their reports wise and judicious. With many of 
the suggestions of the Oxford report he concurs. 
The extension of the professorial system is advo- 
cated, and other changes in accordance with the 
requirements of modern knowledge. But the chief 
value of the pamphlet consists in its acknowledg- 
ment of the necessity for accommodation to the 
spirit of the times. ‘‘The Universities,” says Mr. 

Garbett, “‘can no longer be treated as close estab- 

lishments, as simple schools for theology, or as 

mere appendages to the Church of England; still | 
less as the private and irresponsible inheritance of 
those who are in possession of their endowments.” 

The confession of an archdeacon and ex-professor 

that this has hitherto heen too much the case with 

our universities, is no unimportant testimony to the 
urgent need of reform. 

Manual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year-Book of 
Facts in Science and Art for 1853. Edited by 
David A. Wells, A.M. ‘Trubner and Co. 

TuE success and utility of the annual abstracts of | 

scientific discovery and research in Europe have led 

to the publication of similar year-books in America, 

The present is’ the fourth volume of a scientific 

annual published at Boston by Gould and Lincoln, | 

edited by Mr. Wells. It contains a summary of | 
the most important discoveries and improvements | 
in mechanics, useful arts, natural philosophy, | 
chemistry, astronomy, meteorology, zoology, bo- | 
tany, mineralogy, geography, geology, and other 
departments of scientific knowledge, with lists of 
scientific books, of patents, obituaries of eminent 
men, and other miscellaneous information. All 
the leading journals of Europe, as well as of 

America, have furnished materials for the compila- 

tion, those of America being noticed with greater 

fulness than in corresponding works in this country. 

The notes by the editar on the general progress of 

science during the year 1852 are very ably drawn 

up, and the volume forms a very convenient book 
of reference, as well as a valuable record of scien- 
tific facts. The notices of recent and current 

American events will be peculiarly acceptable to 

English readers. Great activity and energy appear 

in all departments of scientific research and its ap- 

plication to practical purposes. Upwards of a 

thousand patents have been granted during the 

past year throughout the Union, and three times 
that number of applications have been made for 
patents which have been refused. Of the various 
exploring expeditions of the United States Mr. | 

Wells gives interesting notices, including those of 

Lieut. Lynch to Africa, the survey of the American 

coast under the superintendence of Professor A. D. 

Bache, the South American expedition of Lieu- 

tenants Herndon and Gibbon, and the new expedi- 

tion to the northern seas in search of Sir John 

Franklin. 

Last Glimpses of Convocation, showing the latest | 
incidents and results of Synodical Action in the 
Church of England. By Arthur J. Joyce. 
Bosworth. 

Tals little volume contains a good popular history 

of Convocation, its origin, constitution, proceed- 

ings, and tendencies, from the earliest period down | 
to its suppression in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The facts collected by Mr. Joyce may be 
relied on as authentic, and the majority of readers 
will concur in his strongly expressed opinion as to 
the impolicy of renewing the active powers of Con- 

Vocation, so long as the Church is united to the 

State. When the proposal was first made in Par- 

liament in 1837, Mr. Hume supported it on the 

avowed ground that the disputes of the opposing 
parties would inevitably hasten the breaking up of | 
the English church, and its separation from the | 

State. Till this is generally desired on other 

grounds, it will be wise and safe to suppress rather 





| present publication acceptable. 


| authorities on the subject. 
| its history, people, language, laws, customs, reli- 


than encourage ecclesiastical controversy, for which 
the meetings of Convocation would afford unlimited 
scope. The right of the Church to self-government 
is a different and more important question, but 
this is by the common consent of a majority of all 
parties in the Church not to be mooted while it 
might endanger the enjoyment of State protection 
and endowment. 

The Missionary of Kilmany. Being a Memoir of 
Alexander Paterson, with Notices of Robert Edie. 
By the Rev. John Baillie, Linlithgow. Con- 
stable and Co, 

Books of religious biography have always a large 

number of readers, and this little memoir of a pious 

and intelligent Scotchman in humble life has points 
of unusual interest. He belonged to Kilmany, the 
country parish of which Dr. Chalmers was the 
minister before he emerged into fame and public 
life. With Alexander Paterson, and Robert Edie, 
of whom notices are also given, Dr. Chalmers had 
much religious intercourse in his early days, refer- 
ences to which occur in his memoir by Dr. Hanna. 
Mr. Baillie, who is already known as a biographical 
writer, has put together his present materials with 
much skill, and has prepared a book of profitable 
and agreeable reading. The letters of Dr. Chalmers 
interspersed through the volume alone suffice to 
give more than ordinary value and interest to the 
work, 
Montenegro and the Slavonians of Turkey. By 
Count Krasinski. Chapman & Hall. 

THE recent events by which the attention of 

Europe has been fixed on Montenegro render the 

The substance of 

it appeared about ten years ago as an article in 

the ‘ British and Foreign Review,’ and is now re- 
vised and corrected, with the history brought 
down to the present day. The author has added 

a short account of the Slavonic populations of the 

Ottoman empire, of whom in this country com- 

paratively little is known, though they outnumber 

all the other races together in the European part 
of the Turkish dominions. Count Krasinski, in 
his ‘ History of the Slavonic Nations,’ and in his 
work, ‘Panslavism and Germanism,’ has already 
communicated much information on the Slavonic 
races and literature, and he is one of the best 
Of Montenegro and 


gion, and political relations, this little work 
presents a concise and ably written account. 


A Working Man’s Way in the World ; being the 
Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer. N.and 
*.G. Cash. 
THE substance of this work has appeared in the 
pages ofa periodical, and is well worthy of now 
being published as a separate volume. The story 
is one of enterprise and adventure in common life, 
and it contains much information as well as amuse- 
ment for the general reader. 
London life, and of printing-offices and the trade 
in particular, curious notices are given. The book 
has every appearance of being a genuine and trust- 


worthy autobiography, and being written in a | 
| style of much ease and liveliness, is likely to meet 


with the popularity it deserves. 

An Exposition and Defence of the Presbyterian 
Church Government. By the Rev. David King, 
LL.D., Glasgow. Johnston & Hunter. 


| A LARGE part of this treatise relates to matters of 


ecclesiastical controversy, and is out of the literary 
province of our journal. 
is historical and expository, it presents one of the 
most complete and satisfactory statements of the 
church government of the large number of Pro- 
testants whose distinguishing tenets and forms are 
Presbyterian. Dr. King is one of the ablest and 
learned writers of that communion in Scotland, 
and with his own statements and arguments the 


author gives many quotations from theologians, | 
English and foreign, bearing on the subjects under | 
For a controversial treatise the work | 
| parted worth. 
| literary men of Wales and the patriots of the Prin- 
| cipality. 


discussion. 
is written in a moderate and dispassionate spirit, 
rare among theologico-polemical writers, 








Of various phases of | 


But in so far as the book | 





SUMMARY. 


OF several books formerly reviewed by us we are 
glad to see new editions—viz., the third of The 
Cities and Wilds of Andalucia, by the Hon. R. 
Dundas Murray; the second of Rambles and 
Scrambles in North and South America, by Edward 
Sullivan, Esq.; and the second of Recollections of 
a Literary Life; or, Books, Places, and People, by 
Mary Russell Mitford,—three of the best publica- 
tions of last season. A cheap edition of Mrs, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
is published by Clarke, Beeton, and Co., and 
Bosworth. The enterprising publishers must count 
on a large circulation for a work so well got up at 
a price so low. 

On various topics of the day a number of minor 
publications and pamphlets appear. For emi- 
grants, or those interested in the regions of the 
diggings, there is a little treatise on The Chemistry 
of Gold, with a Sketch of its Natural History, and 
Geological Distribution, and some useful Statistical 
Tables, by Nathan Mercer. The Gold Finder of 
Australia, how he Went, how he Fared, how he 
made his Fortune, edited by John Sherer, is a 
serial issued in monthly parts, the story including 
many official and authentic points of information 
from Australian newspapers and correspondence.’ 
The agitation of the anti-slavery question by the 
Stafford-house association has called forth a letter 
on American and English Oppression, and British 
and American Abvlitionists, addressed to R. D. 
Webb, Esq., by an American in his Fatherland. 
The author says he was secretary to the first anti- 
slavery society of the United States, and that he is 
still the friend of the negro, but the violence and 
imprudence of abolitionists have checked the pro- 
gress of emancipation. Social evils and political 
abuses in England are. dwelt on with much satisfac- 
tion, in extenuation of the guilt of American 
slavery, and the author resents the interference of 
“a Mr. Ashley, who calls himself Lord Shaftes- 
bury,” and other English philanthropists, with true 
democratic independence and taste. On the other 
side of the question are published Remarks occa- 
sioned by the Strictures of the ‘ Courier’ and ‘ New 
York Enquirer’ upon the Stafford-house A ddresz, by 
an Englishwoman, who admits the magnitude of 
social evils in England, but points out bow different 
the position of the two countries is, especially in 
that publicity is courted and reform advocated by 
those who know the state of matters. The pam- 
phlet is in the form of a letter toa friend in America, 
and is ably and temperately written. On the 
education of the clergy, a pamphlet by the Rev. 
Charles Hebert, M.A., Rector of Burslem, entitled 
Theological Colleges and the Universities, laments 
the deficient professional training at present given, 
and advocates the institution of local theological 
colleges for special training of the clergy. Dio- 
cesan colleges the author objects to, as likely to 
breed and perpetuate divisions and errors, but at 
such places as Bristol, Lampeter, Liverpool, Hull, 
additional schools of theology might be formed. 
Mr. Hebert will not find many to agree with him 
in his proposal for the clergy to any extent being 
educated apart from episcopal control. A satirical 
poem, Wanted a Curate; or, a Peep into Clerical 
Advertisements, by Gregory Shortcommons, M.A., 
Curate of Little Tithehurst, is a rather clever ex- 
posure of some of the abuses of ecclesiastical 
arrangements as presented in the columns of news- 
papers, as educational evils have been illustrated 
by the manner in which ‘ Wanted a Governess’ is 
often advertised. The letters which appeared in 
‘The Times’ on the income-tax, by J. G. Hubbard, 
Esq., Governor of the Bank of England, are re- 
printed, with additions, as a pamphlet, Reform or 
Reject the Income-Tax, the reconstruction of the tax 
being urged on grounds both of justice and policy. 
A monody on the death of the Rev. David Rhys 
Stephen, The Giwyddonwyson Wreath, by W. 
Downing Evans, a local tribute of affection to de- 
. Mr. Stephen was well known to the 


Some poems in ballad metre, founded on 
old popish legends, The Crosier, the Shears, and 
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the Cloven Hoof, by C. A. Muirtone, Esq., are 
amusing in their way, of the St. Dunstan-and-the- 
Devil style of story, but the verses are not marked 
by much talent, except that of easy rattling rhyme. 
In a very different spirit is a collection of sacred 
verses, The Chained Bible, with other Poems, by 
Mrs. 8S. Greer, chiefly on scriptural subjects. 
Some of the pieces agreeable in style as well as 
commendable in sentiment and spirit. Proposals 
for the Reconstruction of the Liturgy, by Thomas 
Arthur Powis, A.M., however reasonable, are not 
likely to be ever considered, far less adopted, in the 
Established Church; but are worthy of the atten- 
tion of other communions using forms of public 
prayer, or who have the liberty of altering or im- 
proving their liturgy. A treatise on Zhe Medication 
of the Larynx and Trachea, by 8. Scott Alison, M.D., 
announces and advocates a wide extension of the 
local use of therapeutic agents to the interior of the 
windpipe. The use of nitrate of silver in weak 
solution, as introduced by Dr. Green, of America, 
has been so successful as to suggest the use of 
many other remedies, the results of which Dr. 
Alison describes. On the construction and ar- 
rangement of Dwellings for the Working Classes, a 
treatise, with plans, elevations, and specifications, 
is written by an eminent Scottish architect, Robert 
Scott Burn, author of ‘Hints on Sanitary Con- 
struction,’ and kindred works. Those who are 
interested either professionally or philanthropically 
in the improvement of the dwellings of the work- 
ing classes, will find many useful practical hints 
and suggestions in Mr. Burn’s treatise, parts of 
which have at various times been communicated 
to the columns of ‘The Builder,’ and of the ‘ Journal 
of Agriculture.’ The descriptions and plans are 
adapted both to agricultural and manufacturing 
districts. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue Annual Report of the British Museum has 
just been published ‘as the Return to a financial 
order of the House of Commons. It bears the title 
‘Of the Income and Expenditure of the British 
Museum for the financial year ended the 31st day 
of March, 18538; of the estimated charges and ex- 
penses for the year ending the 31st day of March, 
1854 ; and of the sum necessary to discharge the 
same—and also an account of the number of per- 
sons admitted to visit the Museum from Christmas 
1846 to Christmas 1852; together with a state- 
ment of the progress made in the arrangement of 
the collections, and an account of objects added to 
them in the year 1852.” On the subject of the 
finances we only remark, generally, that theaccounts 
seem to be carefully kept, and the expenditure in 
all departments moderate for a national establish- 
ment of such magnitude ; and whereas there is an 
increase in the estimated expenses for the year 
1853-54, it appears, with one exception, to be ap- 
portioned to purposes advantageous to science and 
literature. The whole difference between the sum 
granted for 1852-58, and the estimate for 1853-54, 
is 55,840J. for the current, against 55,3431. for the 
past year. Turning to the statement of progress 
made in the arrangement of the collections, and 
the account of objects added to them during the 
year 1852, we find that the various catalogues 
have been advancing. Of the library catalogue the 
number of titles written has been 39,757, and 
similar activity has been displayed in the other 
catalogues, both of books, manuscripts, and objects 
of natural history ; still no progress has been made 
towards providing the great thing needed—a printed 
classed catalogue of the library. The sum asked 





The first’ volume of the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica is completed, containing 
the preliminary dissertations of Dugald Stewart, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Playfair, and Sir John 
Leslie; and the new dissertation, inserted. as the 
third, by Archbishop Whately, on ‘the Progress 
and Corruptions of Christianity.’ 

In Murray’s Railway Reading, an acceptable. 
number contains The Life of Lord Bacon, reprinted 
from Lord Campbell’s ‘Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Aidé Mémoire to the Military Sciences, 3 vols., £4 10s. 
Angas's (Dr.) Christ our Life, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, Pauli’s Life of Alfred, 5s. 
Classica] Library, Diogenes Laertius, post 8vo, 5s. 
Illustrated Library, Forester’s Norway, p. 8vo, 5s. 
—— + Scientific Library, Coin Collector’s Manual, 5s. 
+++ Standard Library, Delolme on Constitution, 3s. 6d. 
Bonar’s Stranger Here, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Child’s Own Atlas, square, cloth, 2s. 

pn ASL Practical Treatise on Coal Gas, 4to, £1 11s. 6d. 
Comfort’s Thomsonian Practice of Medicine, 8vo, 16s. 
Count Struenzee, The Sceptic and the Christian, 12mo, 5s. 
De Demidoft’s Travels in South Russia, 2 vols., £2 2s. 
Disraeli’s Works, Vol. 3, Sybil, 12mo, boards, is. 6d. 
12mo, cloth, library edition, 3s. 6d. 
Dutrue’s French Grammar, royal 8vo, boards, 6s. 
Edmund's (Rev. J.) Sermons, 2nd series, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 
Ellice’s (Rev. J.) Eternal, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 1, Part 3, 4to, sewed, 8s. 
First Quarterly Vol., 4to, £1 4s. 
Fox’s (C. J.) Memoirs and Correspondence, 2 vols., £1 83. 
Frankland’s Outlines of Literary Cuiture, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Goulburn’s (Rev. E. M.) Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Half (The) Century, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 














Herbert's (Rev. G.) Works, new edition, square, 12mo, 5s. | 


Hodges’s (S.) Battle of Hastings, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
ohn’s Clinical Phrase Book, English-German, 18mo, 6s. 
Kaye’s Administration of the East India Company, £1 1s. 
Kennedy’s Specimens of Greek and Latin Verse, 3s. 6d. 
Keppell’s Voyage in H.M.S. Meander, new edition, £1 4s. 


King’s Diseases Affecting the Voice and Respiration, 2s. 6d. 


Moore’s (T.) Poetical Works, Vol. 7, foolscap Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Morell’s Analysis, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Philips’s New General Atlas, imp. folio, half morocco, £3 3s. 
Robertson’s (W. P.) Visit to Mexico, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 


Rogers’s Philosophy of Mysterious Rappings, 12mo, 6s. 


Siljestrom’s Educational Institutions of United States, 10s.6d, 


Sir Frederick Derwent, 3 vols. 
Stockhardt’s (J. A.) Chemical 
Syrus’s Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies, 10s. 
Terrington’s Christmas at the Hall, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Tholuck’s (Dr.) Hours of Christian Devotion, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Todd’s Gomplete Works, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Traveller's Library, Part 41, Life of Marshal Turenne, 1s. 
gold’s Elementary Principles of Carpentry, 4to, £2 2s 


ost 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 





ield Lectures, 12mo, 4s, 6d. 


for the purchase of printed books we regret to see 
| is only one half the usual amount, and this ill- 
| judged economy appears to have been adopted only 

for the sake of adding to the enormous charge for 
| book-binding. The sums usually granted for the 
purchase of books and the binding of books are 
respectively 5000/. and 49002. The estimates this 
year for these purposes are 25001. and 75001.; and 
we may well protest against the needless extrava- 
gance with which many of the books are bound. 
The British Museum has a world-wide reputation 
for spending more money on its show-cases than 
on the articles shown. 

Among the additions to the manuscript depart- 
meut the following are worthy of notice :—‘ The 
Bedford Missal,’ a Book of Hours, written and | 
sumptuously illuminated in France for the Regent, 
John Duke of Bedford, and his duchess, Aune of 
Burgundy, between the years 1423 and 1430. It 
was presented to King Henry VI. in 1480, and } 
more than a century after came into the possession 
of King Henry II. of France. It was purchased | 
during last century by Harley, Earl:of Oxford, 
and after passing through various hands, is at 
length reunited to the Harleian MSS. ‘The Bre- 
viary of Isabella of Castile,’ 1496-97, a profusely 
adorned specimen of Flemish and Spanish art. 
‘The Book of Hours of Juana, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, wife of Philip the Fair,’ 1496. 




















been purchased. The original assignment of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ under the hand and seal of Milton, to 
Samuel Symons, printer, dated 27th April, 1667; 
, also the deed of assignment, on parchment, from 

Dryden to Jonson, of his translation of ‘ Virgil,’ 
| 15th June, 1694; and the assignment from Gold- 
| smith to Dodsley of his ‘ History of Eminent Per- 
| sons in Great Britain,’ 31st March, 1768, presented 
by Samuel Rogers, Esq. A large collection of origi- 
nal letters and papers, selected from the Rupert 
and Fairfax correspondence, chiefly relating to the 
events of the Civil War, 1640-49, including letters 
of Charles I., Charles II., Fairfax, Hyde (Lord Cla- 
rendon), and other leading men, both royalist and 
parliamentary. The original marriage contract 
of Charles I., when Prince of Wales; autograph 


letters of several English kings—of Henry IV. of | 


France, of De Thou, and other eminent men. The 
- | autograph report of Sir Christopher Wren relative 
to the designs for the summit of the London Monv- 








ment. The collections for the ‘History of the 
County of Suffolk,’ nearly a hundred and sixty 
volumes, collected by the late D. E. Davy, Esq, 
of Ufford. Some valuable Samaritan and other 
oriental manuscripts are also among the additions 
during the year. Inthe Department of Antiquities 
the report gives prominence to the arrangement of 
the sculptures from Nimroud, Khorsabad, and 
Koyunjik. Valuable additions have been made to 
the Egyptian, Phenician, Greek, Etruscan, and 
British collections of antiquities. Some coins of 
great rarity are also among the acquisitions, in. 
cluding several unique specimens, Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine. In the Natural History Depart. 
ment the most important additions have been made 
to the geological collection, especially the mamma. 
lian fossils from the post-tertiary deposits of 
Essex, presented by John Brown, Esq., of Stanway; 
a collection of above two thousand specimens be. 
queathed by Miss Cowderoy, chiefly Eocene tertiary 
shells ; collection of fossil plants from the coal for. 
mations, presented by Sir Philip M. Grey Egerton, 
Bart. ; and other collections of valuable fossils from 
Sir R. Schomburgk, from St. Domingo ; Charles 
Darwin, Esq., from South America ; 8. P. Pratt, 
Esq. from France and Spain ; not omitting Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s fossil fox of CEningen, which 
has so frequently been figured and commented on 
in works on geology. A great number and variety of 
fossils have been added by purchase to the Museum 
during the year. In the Department of Prints and 
Drawings numerous additions have been made both 
by purchase and by presentation. Among the 
acquisitions to the Print Room is the collection of 
the late Sir William Gell’s original drawings and 
sketches, made during his travels in Spain, Italy, 
Styria, Dalmatia, Greece, the Ionian Isles, and 
European Turkey, about 800 in number, be. 
queathed by the Hon. Richard Keppel Craven. 
Engravings by Bartolozzi, Say, George Doo ; crayon 
drawings and studies by Jordaens, Rubens, ani 
other masters ; and curious or valuable specimens 
of the early Italian, German, Dutch and Flemish, 
French and English schools, have been added, of 
which detailed notices are given in the parlia 
mentary return. There seems to be every dispo- 
sition among the officers of the British Museum to 
meet the views of the public, except in one im- 
portant department—the Library. A. display is 
made in the Report of the number of book-titles 
catalogued, but this is puerile-—great cry and little 
wool. What the public desire, and ought to have, 
is a Printed Classed Catalogue. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
WE are informed by the Chevalier Bunsen that 


| Dr. Vogel and his companions have safely reached 


Tripoli; the instruments also arrived in the best 
order, and it was not long before the astronomer 
established himself on the roof of the English con- 
sulate, to commence his series of observations. He 
expected to be ready to leave that place for the 
interior about the middle of this month, and will 
have the good fortune to travel with a near relative 
of the Sultan of Bornu, whom he happened to meet 


Several other missals and books of devotion have | at Tripoli. The route chosen will be the most 
direct and shortest, via Murzuk and Bilma, and 


| Dr. Vogel hopes to reach the borders of Lake Tsal 
within a few months. 

| The Commissioners from this country who are te 
| attend the American International Exhibition are 
| the Earl of Ellesmere, Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Dilke, 
Professor G. Wilson, Mr. Whitworth, and Mr. 
Wallis, England will not only be well represented 
by this deputation, but we may expect to receive 
from them an intelligent and useful report of all 
departments of the exhibition, To Lord Ellesmere 
we have already referred in noticing last week his 
undertaking this mission. Sir Charles Lyell’s 
former visits to America, and the personal esteem 
as well as scientific reputation which he bears, 
render him a worthy representative of the scientific 
men of England. Mr. Dilke’s sound judgment 


and business habits will secure the practical eff 
ciency of the mission. Professor Wilson’s acquaint 
ance with scientific agriculture, Mr. Whitworth’s 
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knowledge of mechanical arts and implements, 
and Mr. Wallis’s experience in the practical 
working of the Hyde-park Exhibition, will render 
their services of great importance in observing and 
reporting what is seen or done at New York. Only 
one-third of the space in the exhibition building at 
New York is reserved for native productions, the 
remainder being given to foreign industry and art. 
British exhibitors will occupy a considerable share 
of this space, and we are glad to learn that several 
of the public departments of the state, the Ordnance, 
Admiralty, Mint, and Board of Trade, are sending 
articles for exhibition. Dr. Royle isalso preparing 
a selection of oriental objects of art at the expense 
of the East India Company. The opening of 
the exhibition has been postponed till the first of 
June. 

The Camden Society, for the publication of early 
historical and literary remains, hold their annual 
meeting on Monday, the 2nd May, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. The works for the year 1852-53, 
are, 1. ‘The Camden Miscellany,’ Vol. II., com- 
prising an Account of the Expenses of John of 
Brabant, and Henry and Thomas of Lancaster, A.D. 
1292-93, the Housebook of the Princess Elizabeth, 
1553, Trelawney papers, and other documents. 
2, ‘Letters and Papers of the Verney Family down 
to the end of 1689, from MSS. in possession of Sir 
Harry Verney, Bart.’ 3. ‘ Regule Inclusarum ; 
the Ancren Rewle. <A Treatise in the Anglo-Saxon 
Dialect of the Thirteenth Century, on the Rules and 
Duties of Monastic Life,’ edited by the Rev. James 
Morton, Prebendary of Lincoln. Other important 
orcurious works are in preparation :—‘ The House- 
hold Roll of Richard Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford, 
18 Edward I.;’ ‘The Domesday of St. Paul’s, a de- 
scription of the Manors belonging to St. Paul’s in 
London in the year 1222;’ ‘The Romance of 
Orlonde of Oxford and Jehann of Dammartin;’ 
‘Letters of the Lady Brilliana Harley;’ the second 
volume of ‘Promptorium Parvulorum;’ and the 
third of the ‘Camden Miscellany.’ The Society 
has now been in operation for fifteen years, and 
has issued fifty-seven volumes, including those in 
the subscription for the current year. Without the 
combination provided by such a Society many 
valuable works must have remained inaccessible to 
the majority of literary men; and we trust that 
increased support may enable the council to con- 
tinue and extend their valuable services to archzo- 
logical and historical literature. 

The Geographical Society of France held its first 


presidency of Rear-Admiral Mathieu. It was an- 
nounced that the Society did not think that there 
was sufficient ground for granting this year either 
the annual prize for the most useful geographical 
discovery, or that founded by M. d’Abadie, the 
celebrated African and American travelier. An 
interesting paper by M. d’Escayrac de Lauture, on 
the travelling of caravans in the African desert, 
was read, The immense desert is described as 
being round towards the horizon, like the ocean, 
and the caravans have to guide themselves through 
it by observing the position of the sun and stars. 
Each caravan is commanded by a chief, but very 
little discipline is observed in them, and quarrels 
are frequent. Those of traders are generally placed 
under the orders of the richest of the company ; but 
as they are not escorted by military, they are fre- 
quently assailed by Bedouins. On one occasion, 
it is said, a caravan of 300 persons was completely 
massacred by these audacious bandits. Another 
paper, giving an account of the scientific labours of 
M. Aimé Bonpland, the companion of Alexander 
Humboldt in his celebrated expedition to South 
America, was afterwards read. In that expedition, 
it will be remembered, not only were a mass of 
details of great importance to natural history col- 
lected, but specimens of more than 6000 plants 
totally unknown in Europe were obtained. In 
1821, M. Bonpland, on paying a second visit to 
South America, was arrested by the Dictator Francia 
in Paraguay, and was kept by him in captivity up 
to 1831. On his release he took up his residence 
in a small town in the Argentine Republic, and has 
since remained there, studying the natural history 








of the vast solitudes of the South American conti- 
nent. 

The first published report of the Department of 
Practical Art has been presented to the President 
of the Board of Trade by Mr. Cole, the general 
superintendent. It isa very able and satisfactory 
account of what has been done in the Department 
from its institution in February, 1852, down to the 
close of that year. The report opens with a his- 
torical narrative of the origin and organization of 
the Department, embracing a statement of its 
chief objects and aims. The regulations and ar- 
rangements for carrying these objects into effect 
are minutely described. Details are given as to 
the classes, lectures, and instructions in the me- 
tropolitan schools, and in the local schools of the 
Department, now incorporated with the central 
institution, of which twenty were previously in 
operation as schools of design. The following 
towns receive parliamentary grants, varying from 
6007. to 1501. a year. Belfast, Birmingham, Cork, 
Coventry, Dublin, Glasgow, Hanley, Leeds, Lime- 
rick, Macclesfield, Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, 
Nottingham, Paisley, Sheffield, Spitalfields, Stoke, 
Stourbridge, Worcester, York. The ordinary local 
schools of design are fast multiplying throughout 
the country, and about a hundred and forty places 
are now applying for assistance, of which at least 
fifty are endeavouring to comply with the requisite 
regulations for having district schools, In every 
case it is required that the schoolroom, and a cer- 
tain portion of the expense, should be guaranteed, 
upon which the Department supplements the local 
funds, and sends a qualified teacher, or other aids 
for instruction. The central collections of orna- 
mental objects, the drawing materials, models, 
and other implements of instruction, supplied or 
lent to local schools, the central museum at present 
at Marlborough House, the lectures, library, me- 
thods of instruction, scholarships, prizes, and a 
variety of other important topics, are embraced in 
the report. The whole gives a favourable impres- 
sion of the importance and utility of the Depart- 
ment, as connecting the principles and practice of 
design with the improvement of art and manu- 
facture. 

At a sale of coins, the collection of M. Sabatier of 
St. Petersburg, at Messrs. Sotheby’s, on Monday 
last, a very remarkable and unique coin was pur- 
chased for the cabinet of Lord Londesborough, 
whose collection of Roman denarii is said to be of 


| greatinterest and beauty. This piece once belonged 
general meeting in Paris a few days ago, under the | 


to the collection of the late Mr. Borrell of Smyrna. 
It bears on one side a very beautiful portrait of 
Germanicus, with the legend including his name 
and titles. On the reverse, a figure in the Roman 
military costume, placing the Armenian tiara on 
the head of a youthful standing figure, with the 
legend, GERMANICVS . ARTAXIAS. This subject 
illustrates in a very striking manner a passage in 
Tacitus (‘ Annales,’ lib. ii.) Speaking of the diffi- 
culties experienced in Syria by the conduct of Piso, 
Tacitus tells us that Germanicus hastened first to 
Armenia, hemmed in by two empires, alternately 
at variance with both—with the Romans from 
aversion, with the Parthians from jealousy. In 
this critical state of affairs, the hopes ofthe Arme- 
nians were fixed on the youthful Zeno, son of Pole- 
mon, king of Pontus. Germanicus entered the 
city amidst the acclamations of the people, and, 
surrounded by the nobles and the populace, placed 
the Armenian diadem on the head of Zeno. Tacitus 
says further that he received the name of Artaxias, 
in allusion to the place of his coronation ; but this 
is obviously an error of the great historian, since 
Artaxias was the name of former kings of Armenia, 
as has been remarked by the commentators, one of 
whom (Ryck) can scarcely persuade himself that 
the passage in question was written by the hand of 
Tacitus. This remarkable coin appears to be 
modelled after the Roman denarius. It was com- 
municated to the second volume of the ‘ Numis- 
matic Chronicle’ by its former possessor, who 
states that it was brought to him from Kaisar, the 
ancient Cesarea of Cappadocia, in which there is 
some reason to believe it was struck. 


In a late sitting of the Academy Sciences at 











Paris, M. Coste, Professor at the Collége de France, 
gave a long and interesting account of the prepara- 
tions made, at the expense of Government, for 
establishing at Huninguen what he calls a vast 
pisifacture, or ‘fish manufactory,”—that is, a 
place in which the artificial production of different 
sorts ef fresh-water fish, according to the system 
recently brought into practice in France, can be 
carried on on a grand scale, This system, as the 
reader will probably remember from the descrip- 
tions of it given on more than one occasion in this 
journal, consists in forcing, at spawning time, the 
eggs from the female, and the milt from the male, 
in mixing them together, and in then preserving 
the eggs from the numerous chances of destruction 
which await them when deposited by the fish them- 
selves in the beds of rivers and streams. Without 
following the learned ichthyologist into the details 
of his description of the ‘fish manufactory,”—for, 
unfortunately, as all really useful things become 
only slowly known, the French system is not yet 
sufficiently appreciated in England to render it 
likely that “fish manufactories” will shortly be 
established, though no doubt they will be nume- 
rous enough in a few years,—we will extract a few 
lines to show the immense importance of that sys- 
tem :—‘“‘ To form an idea,” says M. Coste, ‘‘ of the 
danger there is in leaving rivers to become depopu- 
lated of fish as they have been for some time past 
with frightful rapidity, we have only to cast a 
glance at the most favoured countries,—at Scot- 
land, for example, where salmon has always been 
so abundant that it may be considered food within 
the reach of every purse. In that country the 
quantity of fish diminishes so rapidly that pro- 
prietors are becoming alarmed, and the Government 
is taking measures. I will cite only one case, be- 
cause the document to which it refers is of indis- 
putable exactitude—it was Lord Grey himself who 
gave it to me. In the River Tay, near Perth, a 
place rendered celebrated: by Sir Walter Scott, the 
fishery of Lord Gréy produced in 1830a revenue of 
4000/.; in 1840 it fell to 3000/.; and it is now 
only 18007. This isa progressive decrease, which 
threatens to dry up the source of production if the 
cause which leads to it be not removed. The return 
of the fishery made in the portion of the Tay be- 
longing to Lord Grey during the twenty years 
which yielded 4000/., shows that to obtain that 
revenue, it was sufficient to have, on an average, 
five or six thousand large, and eight thousand 
smaller salmon. Now, if we compare that number 
with that which our establishment at Huninguen 
will be able, even at the very commencement, to 
supply to the rivers of France, we shall see the 
importance of the wealth it will create. It will 
not be by six, or eight, or fifteen thousands that 
we shall count, but by hundreds of thousands and by 
millions.” In this the learned Professor is far from 
exaggerating; for it has been demonstrated that, 
by the French plan, rivers which have now little 
or no fish, may, in the course of a few years be 
made to teem literally with millions! 

The proposal for erecting a Refuge at the Good- 
win Sands, and an Asylum for Shipwrecked Ma- 
riners, has again been urged on public attention. 
It is recorded by Lloyds that within eighteen 
months 500 lives and 500,000/. worth of property 
have been lost between the Isle of Wight and the 
Thames, the greater proportion in this fatal locality. 
It is known also that every year many ships, both 
English and foreign, are lost, with every soul on 
board, about which no records are obtained. The 
Duke of Wellington said, ‘‘I have seen vessels 
wrecked upon the Goodwin Sands in the finest 
weather, in the middle of the day.” As Warden of 
the Cinque Ports and Master of the Trinity House, 
the Duke gave much reflection to this subject, and 
strongly asserted his opinion that everything that 
could tend to diminish these disasters should be 
attempted. An influential Association has ori- 
ginated a plan for establishing a harbour, light- 
house, and asylum, in deep water, in front of the 
Sands. The plan is on the recoil system, and the 
materials are to be prepared wood and wrough 
iron. It is estimated that for 100,000/. the work 
will comprise two thousand eet of breakwater 
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refuge, seventy feet high, terminating with a large 
tower a hundred feet high, forming a lighthouse 
and asylum for the reception and recovery of ship- 
wrecked mariners. The scheme has met with the 
warm approval of all the great banking and mer- 
cantile firms of the City of London, and a general 
subscription list has been opened. It is intended 
to apply for an Act of Parliament and Royal 
Charter, so as to charge an entrance or salvage 
toll to keep the Refuge in efficiency. The light- 
house tower, according to the projected plan, will 
be in front of the quicksands, nearly opposite to 
Walmer Castle; and it is proposed to name it the 
Wellington Tower, so as to be a local monument 
to the memory of the late Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. An explanation of the principle 
of the construction of the breakwater, with models 
and plans, was given at the offices in Moorgate- 
street, on Wednesday, and was received with 
much satisfaction by those present. The open 
framing, admitting free tidal current and scour of 
the sea, is the only system applicable in a site 
where bars and deposits of sand would result from 
stone structures. The insufficiency of moored light- 
house vessels in this locality is too well known. 
A depét, with life-boats, and every requirement 
for shipwrecked or endangered vessels,will be 
formed. 

In our recent report of the proceedings of the 
Archeological Institute, Mr. Hawkins is stated to 
have exhibited several objects of interest, including 
some ancient British coins found some time since 
on Farley Heath, near Guildford. The coins are 
said to have been of remarkable types, and hitherto 
unknown to the numismatist. This, however, we 
are informed"is not the fact, as they were made 
known at the time by Mr. Akerman in the ‘ Numis- 
matic Chronicle,’ where they will be found en- 
graved. They are very remarkable pieces, and as 
unquestionable examples of ancient British money 
are of the highest possible interest. One of these 
pieces is of gold, and bears on the obverse VERIC. 
co. F. The reverse has a horse, the common type 
of the British money, and the word REx. ‘The 
other, which is of copper, bears the word VERICA, 
and both are assigned by numismatists to the 
Vericus or Bericus, mentioned by Dion Cassius as 
flying to the court of Claudius in consequence of a 
tumult among the Britons, and inducing that 
emperor to undertake the final subjugation of our 
island. 

Professor Aytoun’s lectures on poetry commence 
at Willis’s Rooms on Friday, May 6th ; and a course 
of lectures on India and Indian affairs is announced 
by Mr. Silk Buckingham at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, commencing on Monday. Mr.Buckingham’s 
former connexion with India, and the general 
interest now felt in questions belonging to our 
Eastern Empire, will probably attract a fair share 
of attention to these lectures. 

At Lord Rosse’s soirée last Saturday a large 
number of beautifully executed drawings of nebule, 
observed by the gigantic telescope at Parsonstown, 
were exhibited. Some of these are of a most sin- 
gular character, and it is worthy of remark, that 
the speculum has been so much improved as to 
have enabled Lord Rosse to resolve many nebule, 
which bad, when it was less perfect, resisted all 
attempts at definition. 

A monument erected in the burial ground of 
Chelsea Old Church, by the Fellows of the Linnean 
and Horticultural Societies, in 1815, to the memory 
of Philip Miller, for many years curator of the 
Chelsea Botanic Garden, having fallen much into 
decay, has just been restored by means of a similar 
subscription, aided chiefly by Dr. Tiff. 

On Monday the museum and library of the late 
Dr. Mantell are to be sold by auction, at his resi- 
dence, 19, Chester-square, Pimlico. The collection 
of fossils, &c., is to be offered in one lot, and if not 
purchased it is to be disposed of in detail. Including 


Sir W. J. Hooker has been elected a Correspond- 
ing Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Copenhagen, in the room of the late Professor 
Mirbel; and his son, Dr. Joseph Hooker, has been 
elected a Corresponding Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Munich. The other candi- 
dates proposed to the Danish Academy were M. 
Hugo Mohl and M. Blume. 

The University of Aberdeen has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. on the Rev. Horatius 
Bonar, one of the ablest and most prolific writers 
and estimable ministers amongst the younger 
divines of Scotland. 

Professor McCoy, whose valuable services, under 
Professor Sedgwick, in arranging and describing 
the Woodwardian fossils, are well known tv geolo- 
gists, has been elected an Honorary Fellow of the 
Philosophical Society of Cambridge. 

Sir Henry De la Beche has been elected Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of France, in 
the place of M. Mitscherlich, who has been ad- 
vanced to an Associate Foreign Member. 


The time-honoured Society of Paintersi n Water 
Colours throws open, for the forty-ninth time, its 
welcome Exhibition to the public, and the visitor 
will find those displays of warm rich colour and 
brilliant light, for which the Society is famed, to 
be this year as vivid and powerful as ever. The 
splendid brown and purple tints of Mr. T. M. 
Richardson’s mountain sides and lake scenery; the 
sudden flashes of green and red which sparkle 
through the productions of the Callows ; Copley 
Fielding’s down-rushing impenetrable storms, and 
David Cox’s masterly and scientific, but often wild 
and loose treatment of rock, foliage, and sky, are 
mingled in the recollection, like the varied objects 
of a pageant, or the half-forgotten snatches of a 
strain of music. The effect is old, yet in its details 
new; familiar, but always welcome; and among 
the names as well as the works which distinguish 
this pre-eminently English school of art are some 
of which we may well be proud. 

Those we have mentioned rank, as usual, among 
the highest. Mr. Richardson’s Amalfi (36), Castle 
of Melissa (80), and Mountain Stream (173), are 
all gems in their particular line—the florid and 
imaginative style, to which the same accurate and 
clear manner of Fripp presents the strongest con- 
trast. The Roadside Bit (177), and Lancaster— 
Evening (130), have adl his old excellences, with a 
larger range of observation and freer manner. 
Carl Haag is one of the few—the very few—water- 
colour artists who can pass safely through the ordeal 
of figure drawing :—The Siesta (76) is a fine figure, 
bold and dark, though not very new as to design; 
whilst the talian Peasant Girl (127), and A Roman 
Model (136), would seem to emulate oil-painting 
itself in the breadth of treatment, largeness of 
manner, and facility of handling. At one end of 
the room Mr. J. Gilbert’s scene from Richard II. 
(77) attracts all attention from its aspiring subject ; 
and, considering its difficulties, the result is sur- 
prising. Not only are the faults few and insig- 
nificant, but the merits of attitude and light and 
shade are highly conspicuous. Directly opposite 
is Carl Haag’s Remains of the Temple of Jupiter 
Tonans, Roman Forum (181), a poetical and bril- 
liant sketch, lighted up with an expiring gleam of 
red sunlight, emblematical of lost splendour and 
the wrecks of shattered empire,—full of sentiment. 
Of Mr. David Cox, jun., we can only say that he 
seems to be treading in a hereditary path of dis- 
tinction, in his Village of Sassenage (113). Marino 
Faliero and the Spy (68) is another of those grand 
and dramatic scenes which elevate to a very high 
rank the abilities of Carl Haag. Nothing can im- 
prove the appropriateness and completeness of this 
group. Mr.J.J.Jenkins’s figures, though of far less 
pretensions, are delicately painted, with an artistic 








cabinets, it comprises 193 lots. The library, con- 
sisting of valuable works on geology and natural 
history, comprises 156 lots; and there are some 
choice pictures and engravings, including an origi- 
nal painting, A Spanish Girl Reclining and Reading, 
by Wilkie. 


breadth if not depth inthem. Stephanoff’s groups 
are gay, flashing, and in striking attitudes, but 
convey too little of combined action and concen- 
trated strength. They are wanting in freshness. 
Amongst the ladies Miss E. Sharpe has con- 
tributed very numerously in various feminine 





figures and faces, which, though pretty and elegant 
have a dash of insipidity about them. Mrs, 
Criddle’s groups remind us of some of the novels 
of half-a-century ago, where the sympathies to be 
awakened were not very sophisticated or far below 
the surface, and where accurate drawing in every 
sense was not looked for so rigorously as now. Mrs, 
Harrison's flowers and fruit are still worthy of her, 
It is impossible to do more than hasten over jn 
one brief category the stirring sea-pieces and quiet 
country scenery of C. Bentley; H. Gastineau’s 
generally foreign scenery, cast in an unusual tone, 
and sometimes conveying the sense of weakness; 
and J. P. Naftel’s hard and clear, though often 
faithful skies and expanses of air. Half-way Home 
(155) is a bit of pastoral and simple sentiment, 
nicely rendered by W. Goodall; and Mr. Frederick 
Tayler’s scenes of dogs and hunting, if they occa. 
sionally require depth and solidity, want nothing 
else to attract and gratify the eye. The great 
number of works from the veteran in water-colour 
art, David Cox, is a remarkable feature in this 
collection; but though they show fire and power, 
and the dexterity of long habitude, there is not 
that union of distinctness and strength which had 
brought the reputation of the artist to its highest 
point. Among the great mass of the other artists 
novelty is not striking, nor do we see great ad- 
vances, but the standard gradually improves, 
whilst the productions of incompetence and weak- 
ness are more and more surely banished to their 
appropriate obscurity. 

From Rome we learn that Gibson has just com. 
pleted a statue in marble of Venus, which has 
attracted no little curiosity among artists from the 
novelty of its being coloured. The nude parts are 
flesh tint, the eyes blue, the hair yellow, and the 
drapery richly embroidered. 


Last Saturday the second concert of the Royal 
Academy of Music was given at the Hanover- 
square Rooms. The performances were highly 
creditable to the pupils of the Academy, and the 
original compositions gave promise of inventive 
power, while displaying the executive talent of the 
young musicians. On Monday, at the Harmonic 
Union, Mr. Macfarren’s Lenore was given with 
marked success. The overture, choruses, and 
other pieces, displayed the composer’s skill as an 
accomplished musician, and the whole work also 
exhibited much dramatic feeling and taste. The 
chief vocalists were Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame 
Macfarren, and Herr Staudigl An _ orchestral 
overture, by Mr. Cusins, an Academician ; a piano- 
forte Concerto, by Mr. Benedict; selections from 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea; and Alexander's Feast, 
were the other pieces of the evening. 

At the second performance, on Thursday, of the 
Quartett Association, a new manuscript Sonata in 
A, by E. Pauer, for the pianoforte and violin, was 
received with great applause. Of the Quartett 
pieces, Haydn’s No. 82 in F, led by Mr. Cooper, a 
charming composition, was performed with beautiful 
precision and feeling. 

For next week several concerts are announced— 
Miss K. Fitzwilliam’s, on Monday, at the Réunion 
des Arts, in Harley-street; Mr. Aguilar’s, at 
Hanover-square Rooms, on the 4th; Mr. Holmes’s, 
Beethoven Rooms, on the 5th. The next concert 
of the Musical Union is on Tuesday, and of the 
Harmonic Union, at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, 
when Haydn’s Creation will be performed. 

A committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society has 
been formed for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for conferring on Mr. Robert Bowley, 
the honorary secretary, some token of their appre- 
ciation of his services. A subscription circular has 
been issued, in which the Committee refer to Mr. 
Bowley’s zealous and efficient exertions, and speak 
of ‘his practical knowledge of music and musical 
affairs, his perseverance and energy, frankness of 
disposition, and high integrity.” Those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Bowley will deem this praise 
justly bestowed; and we have occasion to know 
that to his public spirit and musical enthusiasm is 
mainly owing the high position now occupied by 
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the f Sacred Harmonic Society, and the wider diffu- 
sion of a popular taste for the highest style of 
sacred classical music. 


The production at the Haymarket, on Monday, 
of Mr. Browning’s fine drama of Colombe’s Birthday, 
was an interesting experiment upon the state of 
the public taste, and speaks well for the determi- 
nation of Mr. Buckstone to illustrate the higher 
drama, so far as the means within his reach will 
admit. The play is not widely known, and the 
peculiarities of such of Mr. Browning’s dramas as 
had previously been performed did not predispose 
the general public in its favour. But Colombe’s 
Birthday was well known to those who had studied 
it to possess true dramatic interest, while it was 
rich both in poetical elements and in characters 
drawn with masterly lines, and worthy the illus- 
tration of high histrionic powers. Without violent 
passions or exciting situations, the story has a 
strong human interest, and affords scope for the 
display of a great variety of character, and the de- 
velopment of deep emotion quite sufficient to en- 
chain the attention and elicit the sympathies of 
all whose thoughts and feelings are not merely 
superficial. Colombe, a young girl living among 
‘the river-flowers’ of Ravestein, finds herself on 
her father’s death elevated to the duchy of Juliers 
and Cleves, and has possessed this dignity for a 
year, when the play opens on the anniversary of 
her birthday. Under the Salic law the right to 
the succession vested in Prince Berthold, who has 
just forwarded a requisition to her to abdicate in 
his favour. Her courtiers are in an agony as to 
who shall deliver this document to their mistress, 
from whom they had concealed the operation of 
the Salic law, when Valence, an advocate of 
Cleves, arrives with a petition from his townsmen 
for the redress of their grievances. ‘The courtiers 
agree to secure him an interview with the Duchess, 
on condition that he shall first present her with 
the requisition, of whose contents he is not in- 
formed. He does so. Colombe at once receives 
the twofold shock of finding her title disputed, and 
all those on whose devotion she has relied turning 
coldly from her. Valence alone stands by her, 
and urges her to trust in the loyalty and attach- 
ment of her subjects. The isolation of the girl, 
and the sudden transition from a life surrounded by 
sunshine and adulation to one of anxiety demanding 
energetic action, is full of interest. The contrast 
between the devotion of Valence, whom she sees 
now for the first time, and her sycophant courtiers, 
rivets her attention upon him, and to him she 
entrusts the office of receiving and replying to 
Prince Berthold’s claims. The Prince arrives, is 
struck by the beauty and noble heart of the 
Duchess, and instead of enforcing these claims, 
endeavours to compound them gracefully by the 
offer of his hand. Valence is entrusted to convey 
the offer, a circumstance which affords the poet an 
opportunity of constructing a scene with Colombe, 
which, for beauty of conception and treatment, has 
not been surpassed by any modern dramatist. 
Valence, himself by this time deeply enamoured of 
the Duchess, urges the advantages of the alliance, 
and in doing so lets fall the admission that he is 
himself in love. The effect of this admission on 
the Duchess, whose feelings, unknown to herself, 
have become deeply interested in Valence, is de- 
veloped with a subtle delicacy which is peculiarly 
charming. Unaware that it is herself that Valence 
loves, and only knowing that he despairs of a 
return, the lady’s rank being above his own, 
Colombe urges him to press his suit, when, carried 
away by his emotions, he falls at her feet, confess- 
ing it is herself he loves. In the first surprise, we 





are left in doubt how the claims of the two suitors 
are to end; but if Colombe’s mind wavers, it is not 
for long, and the play closes with her renounce- 
ment of the Prince, with the duchy in possession | 
and the empire in expectancy, for Valence and the | 
sylvan solitudes of Ravestein. The story is handled | 
throughout with a freshness and originality of | 
manner, equally confounding to the ‘fast’ and the 

conventional school of critics, but which produced 





a marked result, in the close and fascinated atten- 
tion of the audience. Much has been said about 
the obscurity of the language, and the meta- 
physical character of the thoughts; but this is 
the mere cant of those who have neither read 
the play nor given it careful attention in the 
theatre. The story is clear, the language is 
clear, the emotions are simple and direct, the ideas 
rise naturally out of the circumstances. Common- 
place they certainly are not, and the old sing-song 
of sounding phraseology has been carefully avoided. 
There are no fillings up of lines with sound. Nothing 
is said without a purpose, and things are often so 
tersely said, that unless the actor has fully mas- 
tered the poet’s meaning, he must fail of conveying 
it to the audience. Ifthe drama does not succeed 
upon the stage it is from no fault in itself, but 
partly from want of power in the actors, partly 
from want of appreciation by the critics whose 
duty it is to attract the public to it, and who for the 
most part have not, it appears to us, done it justice. 
This is just one of those plays where the aid of the 
press is important as a guide to the public. There 
is nothing clap-trap about it, all being trusted to 
natural action, a poetical treatment, and the de- 
lineation of character. But instead of mastering 
its merits, and pointing attention to its abundant 
beauties, critics think they discharge their func- 
tions by sneering at a work, of which they plainly 
know nothing beyond what they have learned from 
a careless observation of it on the stage, as un- 
interesting, obscure, and unfit for representation. 
If unfitness there be, it lies in this, that the 
play demands performers of a higher stamp than 
are now upon the stage. Prince Berthold, Valence, 
Sir Guibert, and Melchior, are all parts requiring 
actors of a calibre much higher than Mr. Howe, 
Mr. Sullivan, Mr. W. Farren, and Mr. Rogers. 
Of an ambitious nature, that has concentrated its 
strength during years of depressed circumstances ; 
highbred and reserved; cold, but capable of ge- 
nerosity; energetic, yet speculative; subjecting 
everything, even his own circumstances and 
his own heart, to the scrutiny of philosophic 
analysis, the Prince Berthold of the poet has little 
in common with the bluff rugged soldier portrayed 
by Mr. Howe. As little do we find in the sombre 
monotony of Mr. Sullivan’s elocution the fiery 
energy of Valence, the man in whom passion and 
poetry have only slept, to be roused into wilder com- 
motion by contact with the grace and purity and 
elevation of Colombe. Speeches which are full of 
broken emotion, and where a great actor would 
electrify the house, fall cold and meaningless from 
Mr. Sullivan’s lips. Sir Guibert requires a more 
important bearing than Mr. W. Farren has at 
command, and indeed all the courtiers are most 
imperfectly presented, with the exception of the 
Sir Clugnet of Mr. Tilbury. Mr. Rogers takes 
pains with Melchior, the Prince’s friend and coun- 
sellor, but he conveys little of the contemplative 
student of life and motives, whom the poet has so 
subtly sketched. The Colombe of Miss Helen 
Faucit is a portraiture in which Mr. Browning’s 
beautiful conception receives all the completeness 
and enrichment which a great actress is able to 
bestow. In the development of all the new world 
of feelings, which crowd upon her so suddenly and 


so rapidly in this her first great day of trial, that | 


nice gradation is observed, which leaves at the 
close the impression of perfect reality. Through 
the finished delicacy of the details the traces of 
great latent power are evident, which, while they 
help to elevate our impression of the character of 
Colombe, increase our admiration of the powers of 


the actress who so skilfully subordinates her genius | 


to perfect harmony with the poet’s idea. Her clear 
and melodious enunciation of the dialogue and de- 
licate phases of emotion seem to discover a force and 
beauty in the poem which is not elsewhere apparent. 
The mise en scéne is admirable. The scenery and ad- 
juncts have been Skilfully selected, and are executed 
in the best style. A word as to the orchestra in 
this theatre. The exceeding vehemence of the 
brass instruments and drum is intolerable. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Institution. — April 15th. —‘On the 
Identity of Structure of Plants and Animals.’ 
Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. The lecturer com- 
menced by referring to his endeavour last year to 
show that the distinction between living creatures, 
and those which do not live, consists in the fact, 
that while the latter tend to remain as they are, 
unless the operation of some internal cause effect a 
change in their condition, the former have no such 
inertia, but pass spontaneously through a definite 
succession of states,—different in kind and order 
of succession for different species, but always iden- 
tical in the members of the same species. There 
is, however, another character of living bodies— 
organization, which is usually supposed to be their 
most striking peculiarity as contrasted with beings 
which do not live; and it was to the essential 
nature of organization that the lecturer on the pre- 
sent occasion desired to direct attention. It is not 
mere external form which constitutes organization. 
On the table there was a lead-tree (as it is called), 
which, a mere product of crystallization, possessed 
the complicated and graceful form of a delicate 
fern. If a section, however, were made of one of 
the leaflets of this ‘tree,’ it would be found to 
possess a structure optically and chemically homo- 
geneous throughout. Make a section of any young 
portion of a real plant, and the result would be 
very different. It would be found to be neither 
chemically nor optically homogeneous, but to be 
composed of small definite masses containing abun- 
dance of nitrogen imbedded in a homogeneous 
matrix having a very different chemical composi- 
tion. The lecturer explained that it would save a 
great deal of confusion if two new terms were 
adopted—that of Endoplast for the imbedded masses 
(Primordial utricle, nucleus, contents of authors) ; 
that of Periplastic substance for the matrix (cell- 
wall, intercellular substance of authors.) In all 
young animal tissues the structure is essentially 
the same, consisting of a homogeneous periplastic 
substance with imbedded endoplasts (nuclei of 
authors), as the lecturer illustrated by reference to 
diagrams, and he therefore drew the conclusion 
that the common structural character of living 
bodies as opposed to not living, is the existence in 
the former of a local physico-chemical differentia- 
tion, while the latter are physically and chemically 
homogeneous throughout. These facts, in their 
general outlines, have been well known since the 
promulgation in 1838 of the celebrated cell-theory 
of Schwann. Admitting to the fullest extent the 
meritorious service which this theory had done to 
physiology, the lecturer endeavoured to show that 
it was infected by a fundamental error, which had 
introduced confusion into all later attempts to 
compare the vegetable with the animal tissues. 
This error arose from the circumstance that when 
Schwann wrote, the primordial utricle in the plant- 
cell was unknown. Schwann, therefore, who 
started from the structure of cartilage, supposed 
that the corpuscle of the cartilage cavity was homo- 
logous with the ‘nucleus’ of the vegetable cell, 
and that therefore all bodies in animal tissues 
homologous with the cartilage corpuscles were 
‘nuclei.’ This conclusion is a necessary result of 
the premisses; and therefore, the lecturer stated 
that he had carefully re-examined the structure of 
cartilage, in order to determine which of its 
elements corresponded with the primordial utricle 
of the plant,—the important missing structure of 
which Schwann had given no account. The general 
result at which he had arrived was this:—In all the 
animal tissues the so-called nucleus (endoplast) is 
| the homologue of the primordial utricle (endoplast) 
| of the plant, the other histological elements being 
invariably modifications of the periplastic substance. 
| Upon this view it becomes easy to trace the abso- 
! lute identity of plan in the organization of plants 
‘and animals, the differences between the two 
being produced merely by the nature and form of 
| the deposits in, or modifications of, the periplastic 
| substance. Thus in the plant, the endoplast of 





| the young tissue becomes a primordial utricle, in 
which a ‘nucleus’ may or may not arise; it per- 
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sists for a longer or shorter time, and may divide 
and subdivide, but never becomes metamorphosed 
into any kind of tissue. The periplastic substance, 
on the other hand, undergoes metamorphoses quite 
independently of the endoplast (a point which has 
been greatly overlooked, and which the lecturer 
illustrated by the mode in which the peculiar cells 
of the Sphagnum leaf acquire their thickening 
fibre after the total disappearance of the primordial 
utricle). These changes are—l, chemical; 2, mor- 
phological. The chemical changes may be either 
the conversion of the cellulose into xylogen, &c., 
or the deposit of salts, silica, &. Again, the 
periplastic substance around each endoplast may 
remain of one chemical composition, or it may be 
different in the outer part (intercellular substance, 
woody matter) from what it is in the inner (cellu- 
lose wall). Then, as to the morphological changes 
in the periplastic substance, they may consist in 
the development of cavities—vacuolation (develop- 
ment of intercellular passages), or in fibrillation 
(spiral fibres, &c.) It is precisely the same in 
the animal, The endoplast may here develop a 
nucleus (¢. g., cartilage corpuscle in some cases) or, 
as is more usual, it does not; it persists for a 
longer or shorter time; it divides and subdivides, 
but it never becomes metamorphosed into any 
tissue. The periplastic substance, on the other 
hand, undergoes quite independent modifications. 
By chemical change or deposit it acquires horn, 
collagen, chondrin, syntonin, fats, calcareous salts, 


that neighbourhood. Mr. Westwood communi- 
cated a notice of the discovery in England of a new 
genus and species of Amphipodous crustacea, being 
the Niphargus stygius of Schiddte, an animal hitherto 
only found in the caverns of Adelsberg, celebrated 
as the locality of Proteus anguinus. The crusta- 
cean in question had been found in great numbers 
in a well near Maidenhead, the water of which was 
in consequence rendered unfit for use. Mr. West- 
wood took occasion to remind the members of the 
opinion entertained by some naturalists of the 
existence of a distinct subterranean fauna, of which 
the proteus was an example; the members of which 
fauna hitherto discovered were remarkable for their 
general want of colour, and for their being destitute 
of eyes, two physiological conditions dependent on 
the dark and gloomy places where they had hitherto 
been found. Mr. Kirby, in his ‘ Bridgewater Trea- 
tise,’ was one of those writers who contended that 
such animals formed no part of the fauna as now 
in existence on the surface of the earth, but be- 
longed to a distinct subterranean race of animals, 
M. Schiédte, in a remarkable memoir recently pub- 
lished in the ‘ Transactions’ of the Danish Academy 
(which Dr. Wallich has kindly translated for the 
Entomological Society of London, in whose Me- 
moirs the translation has appeared), has described 
a number of singular animals belonging to the 
class of Annulosa, exhibiting all the characteristics 
of such a fauna, being destitute of sight, and like- 
wise almost or quite colourless, Amongst them 





according as it becomes epithelium, connective 
tissue, cartilage, muscle, nerve, or bone; and in 
some cases the chemical change in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the endoplast is different from 
that exteriorly, whence the assumption of distinct 
walls to the cartilage and bone corpuscles, of 
‘ cell-contents’ and of ‘intercellular substance,’ as 
distinct histological elements. The morphological 
changes in the periplastic substance in the animal 
again, are of the same nature as in the plant,— 
Vacuolation and Fibrillation (by which latter term 
is understood not only the actual breaking up in 
definite lines, but the tendency to do so). Vacuo- 
lation of the periplastic substance is seen to its 
greatest extent in the ‘ Areolar’ Connective Tissue ; 
—Fibrillation, in Tendons, Fibro-cartilage, and 
Muscle. In both plants and animals, then, there 
is one histological element, the endoplast, which 
does nothing but vegetatively repeat itself: the 
other element, the periplastic substance, is the 
subject of all the chemical and morphological 
metamorphoses in consequence of which specific 
tissues arise. The differences between them are 
mainly,—1, that in the plant the endoplast grows 
and, as the primordial utricle, attains a large com- 
parative size; while in the animal the endoplast 
remains small, the principal bulk being formed by 
the periplastic substance; and, 2, in the nature of 


the chemical changes in the periplastic substance | 


in each case. This does not, however, always hold 
good, the Ascidians furnishing examples of animals 
whose periplastic substance contains cellulose. In 
conclusion, the lecturer endeavoured to point out 
that the value of the cell-theory was purely anato- 


mical; and that the attempts which had been | 


made to base upon it some physiological explana- 
tion of the facts of life,—by the assumption of 
cell-force, metabolic force, &c. &c.,—were no more 
philosophical than the old notions of actions of the 
vessels, &c., of which physiologists have lately 
taken so much pains to get rid. 


Linnean.—April 19th.— Robert Brown, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Dr. Alexander Gibson, of 
the Bombay Medical Service, was elected a Fellow. 
The Rev. W. Hincks, F.L.S., presented specimens 
of the fruit of the ‘Cedron’ (Simaba Cedron, 
Planch.),* so celebrated in New Granada as a 
febrifuge, and also as a specific against snake-bites, 
The specimens were forwarded to the Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork, by General O'Leary, British consul at 
Santa Fé de Bogota, and were probably found in 





* For an exceedingly interesting account of the plant, 
by Sir W. J. Hooker, accompanied by a botanical descrip 


are the crustacean in question, a species of spider 
| and false scorpion, a species of the family Poduride, 
| and several Coleoptera, all of which had been found 
in the caverns of Adelsberg, in Carniola. Mr. 
Westwood also noticed that animals very nearly 
| related to those described by Schiddte had been 
| found in the great Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, 
| including in addition a blind species of cray-fish, 
| and one or more species of fishes destitute of eyes, 
| at least wanting the transparent external cornea, 
| although the optic nerve was present, which would 
probably allow a certain sensibility to the presence 

| of light ; and M. Schmidt had noticed that two 
| newly discovered species of beetle, belonging to one 
of Schiddte’s singular genera, had, although desti- 
tute of all external rudiments of eyes, exhibited a 
sensibility to the light, by retreating under stones 

' and towards the darker parts of the cavern when 
brought towards its entrance. Professor Bell, in 
his work on British Crustacea, had also recently 
described a remarkable new genus of shrimps, 
dredged at a very great depth of the ocean, of 
| which the eyes, although present, were destitute of 
the usual hexagonal facets. Mr. Yarrell stated 
that in one of the very deep cold tarns in Yorkshire, 
it had been observed that the perch became blind ; 
and that Professor Jurine had observed that the 
| char in Lake Leman, when captured and placed in 
the dark boxes or wells of the fishing boats, became 
| blind in two or three weeks. Mr. Hogg stated 
| that he had examined the proteus in its natural 
| haunts, and had clearly discovered the existence of 
| two small dark points at the sides of the head, in 
| the position of eyes. He also alluded to the exist- 
ence of eyes in the common mole, which had gene- 
| rally been considered as blind. Professor Bell stated 
| that the Prince of Canino had correctly determined 
| the existence of two species of moles hitherto con- 
| founded together; one, the British species, which 
| had been miscalled Talpa ceca, in which the eyes 
| were visible with a lens, and which was indeed 
| extremely sensitive in its powers of sight, retreat- 
ing into its burrow on the slightest movement even 

| of the finger of a bystander; and the second, which 
| was really blind, there being no opening for the 
eyes, which were, however, present. He indeed 
| disbelieved in the existence of any really blind 
| species in groups which were ordinarily furnished 
Mr. Newport, in connexion 


| with organs of vision. 


curious fact which he had formerly pointed out— 
that the male individuals have only a single eye, or 
ocellus, at each side of the head, instead of com. 
pound eyes, as in the female. The appearance of 
these structures, he remarked, is such as might 
easily mislead those who are unacquainted with 
the laws of development of structure into a belief 
that these are only coloured portions of the com. 
mon covering of the head, and not the representa. 
tions of eyes, which exist in a very perfect condi. 
tion in the female. It was necessary, therefore, in 
arriving at a conclusion respecting them, to consi. 
der what are the essential conditions of a structure 
which is specially destined for the appreciation of 
light ; and he then proceeded to show that these con. 
ditions are—the existence simply of a little follicle 
or pit in the common integument of the head, which 
has its interior lined with coloured pigment, and 
receives at its base the end of a particular cerebral 
nerve, and is covered on its external surface with 
a transparent portion of skin, which forms the 
cornea, This is the condition of the eyes in the 
singularly developed males of the genus Anthopho. 
rabia, and hence he has no hesitation in stating 
that these structures, respecting which questions 
have several times been raised, are in reality the 
homologues of the well-developed eyes in the females 
of this genus. Mr. Westwood could not agree with 
Mr. Newport in considering the dark points at the 
sides of the head, destitute as they were of any 
external distinction from the rest of the tegument 
of the skull, as eyes. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. — April 11th. — Sir Roderick 
Murchison, President, in the chair. Among dona. 
tions to the Library received since the previous 
meeting, mention was made of an atlas, containing 
valuable maps, from Messrs. Schropp and Co., of 
Berlin, and a set of tracings of maps relating to 
Antigua, the West Indies, and Central America, 
presented to the Society by Mr. Haldon ; also the 
completion of the great are of the meridian of 
Northern Europe, by Struve. M. Pierre de Tchi- 
hatcheff, author of works on the Altai Mountains 
and Asia Minor, was, on the proposition of the 
Council, elected an Honorary Member. The Earl 
Gifford, Captain W. H. Hall, R.N., F.R.S., John 
Henderson, Esq., G. A. Hoskins, Esq., Robert 
Lowe, Esq., M.P., and George Peacock, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. The President mentioned that two 
unpublished maps of the Turkish province of Her- 
zogowine and of the Austrian province of Cattaro 
had been offered to the Society for 25/. by Colonel 
Karacsay, who was about proceeding to Persia, to 
survey that country, in the Persian service. The 
paper read was ‘On Oceanic Currents, and their 
Connexion with the Proposed Central American 
Canals,’ by A. G. Findlay, Esq., illustrated by 
large diagrams of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and by the maps of Lieut. Maury, of the United 
States Navy ; Arrowsmith’s large maps of Australia, 
and Captain Moore’s ‘Great Circle-Sailing Indica- 
tors,’ were also exhibited. Mr. Findlay directed 
attention to the very great importance of a proper 
knowledge of ocean currents in the present days of 
commercial enterprise ; the whole subject having 
remained nearly stationary since the days of its 
originator (Major Rennell), and mentioned our 
entire ignorance of the causes, proximate and 
actual, of current systems, and data required. He 
gave a brief statement of each current circulating 
in the two Atlantic Oceans, as defined by Rennell— 
the Gulf-stream, the Thwart-channel current, and 
the Agulhas current, having only been properly 
investigated, while the peculiarities of the currents 
of the Pacific and Indian Oceans were most imper- 
fectly and unsatisfactorily known. Among the 
features recently elicited respecting currents were 
the double branch of the Gulf-stream and its per- 





| with the subject, read a paper on the condition of 
| the eyes and ocelli in the males of a small bee-para- 


pendicularity on its western side. The origin of 
the Gulf-stream, and calculations as to its sectional 


| site, which he had previously described under the | area in various portions of its course, were stated. 
| name of Anthophorabia retusa. After stating that | The chief current in each hemisphere forms an 
| his attention has recently been directed to a re- | ellipsoidal curve, having a parallel of latitude some- 


tion, and an excellent figure, see Vol. IL, of ‘The Journal of | examination of the principal organs of sense, the | where about 30° north or south, as its major axis. 
Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany.’ 


| eyes, in this genus, Mr. Newport referred to the | The analogy between this course and that of the 
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cyclones indicates some connexion between the 
aérial and hydral systems. What are the effects 
of winds raising waves, their magnitude, velocity, 
and extension, and their accumulated effect in 
causing deep-seated currents? Brief view of wind 
systems as recently established ; two zones of trade 
winds flowing from north-east and south-east, and 
meeting north of the equator, with reason why it 
is not on the equator, were explained. Passage 
winds north and south of the tropics, or from about 
30° north or south, blowing south-west and north- 
west, producing an exact compensation in the at- 
mosphere, caused by solar heat ; wide difference in 
the powers of absorption of heat in water and air ; 
increment of heat in ocean water ; comparison of 
its heat on east and west sides of each ocean, and 
amount of current action that may be due to this 
source. Experiments on density of sea-water do 
not agree with theory ; Sir James Ross’s maximum 
density ; depth of uniform temperature in various 
zones ; fallacy explained in deep-ocean soundings 
as lately attempted, and experiments in disproof 
cited. Peculiarities of the Pacific currents, de- 
rived from absolute determinations, explained. 
The equatorial counter-current setting from east 
to west against the course of the constant trade 
winds in the zone of equatorial calms or rains, or 
“doldrums.” This belt of current to the north of 
the equator (between 4° and 10° north) sets directly 
into the Bay of Panama, and raises the ocean level 
there. This higher level, also maintained by the 
imperfectly developed Mexican coast current, set- 
ting during part of the year also into the Bay of 
Panama, also by the very distinct and powerful 
Peruvian current, setting northwards into the 
Bay of Panama. The peculiarities and very 
great difficulties at times of the navigation out 
of the Bay of Panama: instances cited. If it 
were not for these currents setting into the Bay 
of Panama, the Atlantic Ocean would be seve- 
ral feet higher on the north than the Pacifie‘on the. 
south side of theisthmus. This fact explained from 
preceding data. The exact analogy between the 
Bay of Panama and the Bight of Biafra. The 
Guinea current erroneously attributed by Rennell 
and others to an extension of the Gulf-stream, but 
is in reality this counter-current in the Atlantic. 
Facts in support of this. The Japanese current 
in the Pacific analogous to the Gulf-stream. The 
facts and features of it as far as known. The 
division of each ocean into separate thermal basins. 
The theory that the Gulf-stream reached the north- 
west coast of America in former geological eras 
incompatible with the present revolution of our 
planet. Effects of these currents on the construction 
and utility of the Panama Canal, and the navigation 
opened by it. The tract from London to the south 
part of New Zealand is the same length, proceed- 
ing by any point of the compass. The great circle 
route from Panuma to Shanghai leads through 
Behring’s Straits ; the corresponding arc to rhumb 
course takes near to Spitzbergen and through the 
continent of Asia ; showing that the northernmost 
part of the North Pacific is the proper track for 
these voyages. The great resistance this current 
must be in the passage from China to Europe by 
the isthmus, by traversing this almost unknown 
part of the ocean. Analogy between this and 
Captain Hare’s routes across the Atlantic. How 
much a ship may be retarded or advanced by mak- 
ing use of them, &c. &c. 


Astatic.—April 16th.—Lord Ashburton in the 
chair. Dr. Royle delivered a lecture on ‘ Indian 
Products known to the Ancients.’ He began by a 
notice of the antiquity of manufacturing and scien- 
tific knowledge in India; and observed that at an 
epoch when the greatest part of Europe was in a 
state little above barbarism, India abounded in raw 
and wrought materials for the civilization of man. 
He showed that the productions of India were well 
known to the Greeks and Romans in early times; 
that they formed a regular staple of commerce; 
and argued that their uses and properties were 
perfectly well known to the Hindus. He remarked 
that it was in many cases a work of some difficulty 


to prove the identity of modern Indian products 
with the substances known to the Greeks and 
Romans, and described in the writings of ancient 
authors, owing to the brevity of the descriptions 
we find in those writings, and the scanty definition 
of the things themselves. But there was one source 
of difficulty which the Great Exhibition of 1851 
had removed—that caused by a want of acquaint- 
ance with Indian products, which drove the inves- 
tigators to descriptions given by modern travellers, 
often equally obscure with those of the Greek and 
Roman writers themselves. At the Great Exhibi- 
tion a large mass of these products was collected 
together, and the scientific observer was then 
enabled to judge for himself. Dr. Royle thought 
that the most advisable course to be adopted in 
identifying the articles as now known with those 
which formed the staple of ancient trade, was to 
take them as we see them, and then trace them 
back to the earliest notices of them to be found. 
In this course the Arabs afforded us valuable aid. 
Placed as they were, locally, midway between us 
and India, and, chronologically, midway between 
our times and the epoch when Rome and Greece 
were flourishing, the Arabs of the Caliphate were 
the carriers of the produce of India in the middle 
ages, and the commentators of the scientific books 
of the Greeks and Romans, which had been written 
when the latter had first obtained an acquaintance 
with that produce, at an epoch as long antecedent 
to that of the Arabs as the latter was to our day. 
The lecturer alluded to the notice of the Sanscrit 
work on medicine, the ‘ Susruta,’ which had been 
shown by Mr. Cureton, in a paper published in 
the Journal of the Society, to have been named and 
quoted by an Arab physician of the Baghdad school, 
as proving that Indian works on scientific subjects 
formed a part of the studies of the Arabs. He also 
adduced proofs of the Indian origin of several plants 
and drugs known in Europe by classical or Arabic 
mames, which he showed were derived’ from the 
Sanscrit or Hindi languages, such as agallochum, 
the Sanscrit agarw; carbasus, the Sanscrit karpasa ; 


particularly adduced the Arabic appellation tamr- 
hind, meaning, literally, ‘fruit of India,’ as showing 
the place from whence the tamarind was first 
brought to Europe. The lecturer lastly showed 
that the productions of India were brought to the 
mart of Tyre in the days of Ezekiel, at a period 
when the ancient Assyrian empire was still in 
existence, before the rise of Greece and Rome. 
He concluded by observing that while Indian pro- 
ducts were known to the western world so many 
years ago, it was surprising that our knowledge of 
these articles was not much greater than it really 
was; but he expressed his conviction that the 
extensive collection which the Great Exhibition 
had afforded an opportunity of seeing, had excited 
an amount of interest in this country which is 
already valuable, and the results of which it is as 
yet impossible to estimate. 


George’s day, the Fellows met, in pursuance of the 
Statutes and Charter of Incorporation, to elect a 
President, Council, and officers for the year ensuing. 
The following was the result of the ballot :—Eleven 
Members for the Old Council,—The Viscount Mahon, 
President ; Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart., M.P., V.P. ; 
Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, V.P.; John Payne 
Collier, Esq., V.P.; Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., 
RS.F., V.P.; John Bruce, Esq., Treasurer; The 
Viscount Strangford, Director; Sir Henry Ellis, 


Secretary; George Godwin, Esq.; Henry Shaw, 
Esq. Zen Members of the New Council,—John 
Brodribb Bergne, Esq.; Right Hon. Charles Ten- 
nyson D’Eyncourt; Richard Ford, Esq. ; Edward 
Hawkins, Esq. ; James Heywood, Esq., M.P.; Rev. 
Joseph Hunter; Robert Lemon, Esq.; Peter Le- 
vesque, Esq.; John Henry Parker, Esq. ; Sir Charles 
George Young, Garter. From the speech delivered 





“costus, the Hindi koost; and several others; and he 





K.H., Secretary; John Yonge Akerman, Esq., | 


by the President, we learn that the number of 
deaths since the last anniversary is twelve, while 
| five Fellows had withdrawn from the Society. | expects to have the Saal ready before the latter 
e ‘ 








Among the latter we regret to find the name of the 


veteran John Britton. The elections amount to 
fifty-four, and these are principally since the recent 
reduction of the amount of annual subscription and 
admission fee. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Institution, 2 p.m.—(Annual Meeting.) 

— ‘Entomological, 8 p.m. 

British Architects, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Horticultural, 3 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

London Institution, 7 p.m.—(C. C. Clarke, Esq., 
on Shakspeare.) 

— School of Mines.—(Natural History, 1 p.m.)— 
(Mining, 3 p.m.) 

Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(W. Carpmael, Esq., 
on the Electric Telegraph.) 

— _ Linnean, 8 p.m. 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Description of the 
Chesil Bank, Portland, by Mr. J. Coode.) 

— Pathological, 8 p.m. 

— School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Mine- 
ralogy, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 

7ednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

— tietlogiolk 8 p.m.—(1, On the Flavio-marine 
Tertiaries of the Isle of Wight, by Professor 
E. Forbes, Pres. G.S.; 2. On a fvaiemaien 
Deposit in Drift, in Huntingdonshire, by the 
Rev. H. M. De la Condamine, F.G.S.; 3. On 
Drift Deposits on Clevedon Down, Somerset, 
by J. Trimmer, Esq., F.G.8.) 

— Réunion des Arts.—(Conversazione. 

— School of Mines.—( Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Mine- 
ralogy, 1 p.m.)—(Mining, 3 ag 
Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. E, Frankland, 

on Technological Chemistry.) 

—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

— London Institution, 7 p.m.—(C. C. Clarke, Esq., 
on Shakspeare.) 

—  Harveian, 8 p.m. 

— Photographic, 8 p.m. 

— School of Mines.— (Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Mine- 
ralogy, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
on the Nutritive Value of the Food of Man. 
under Different Conditions of Age and Em- 

ployment.) 

= Botanital, 8 p.m. 

-- Department of Practical Art, 7 p.m.—(Pro- 
fessor E. Forbes, on Animal Forms—the Ar- 

} ticulate.) 

_— Archeological Institute, 4 p.m. 

— School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Na- 
tural History, 1 p.m.)—(Mining, Ape 

Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Faraday, on 
Static Electricity.) 

— Medical, 9 p.m. 

— Asiatic, 8} p.m.—(James Fergusson, Esq., on 
the Recent Changes in the Bed of the Ganges, 
in lieu of the lecture on the Cultivation of In- 
digo, named on the Society’s Card.) 

— Botanic, 4 p.m. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, April 22nd. 
Srvcx I last wrote we have hada new exhibition of 
pictures opened here, what is in Germany called a 
‘permanente Ausstellung,’ in which there are 
some tolerably good specimens. This exhibition is 
opened by one of the principal picture dealers of 
Dresden, and admission is purchased at the door 
for a few pence for a single entrance, or season 
tickets for a few shillings. There are many such 


| exhibitions in Germany, in which the pictures 
ANTIQUARIES.—A pril 23rd.—This being Saint | 


are constantly changed, and by means of which 
purchases are frequently effected. About 12,000 
dollars are still wanting to complete the necessary 
sum for the Goethe-Schiller monument to be 
erected in Weimar, and advertisements appear 
from time to time in the Dresden and other Ger- 
man papers, appealing to the admirers of the two 
great poets to come forward with contributions. 
A committee established in Weimar has hit on the 
novel idea of enlisting the theatres in the cause ; 
and a request has been, or will be, made to the 
different directors to set aside one night in their 
different theatres as a benefit night for the monu- 
ment, selecting a good classical piece for represen- 
tation. The directors of the theatres at Dingel- 
stedt and Stuttgard have consented to comply with 
the request. Professor Bendemann is busy pre- 
paring for his summer work,—viz., the completion 
of his frescoes in the ball-room of the royal palace ; 
there remain now only two figures to be painted, 
but they will require a considerable deal of time 
and labour; indeed Professor Bendemann hardly 
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end ofsummer. He will be assisted by Professor 
Ehrhardt, who has worked with him on his frescoes 
for the last year or two. The original plan of the 
King of Saxony was to adorn the three great 
reception-rooms with frescoes by Bendemann; the 
first has now been finished some time, and the 
second will be completed this summer, but I believe 
it is now not quite certain whether the king will 
carry out his original intention of having the third 
room painted in fresco. We have received a very 
pretty lithograph from a picture by Richter, and 
a woodcut ofa farm-yard scene by Birkner, for our 
Saxon Art-Union plates for 1852-538. The Aus- 
trian Art-Union give their subscribers an engraving 
from Kaulbach’s Building of the Tower of Babel. 

Gallait’s deservedly celebrated picture, the Brus- 
sels Schutzengilde bestowing the last honours on 
Counts Horn and Egmont, is being now exhibited 
in Vienna. The same artist has just completed a 
second picture on the subject of Tasso. It depicts 
Tasso sitting alone in his dungeon ; the figure is 
the size of life, and the picture is said to be one of 
great merit. A work, reported to be of consider- 
able value, has just been discovered in the ‘ Pries- 
terseminar’ in Cologne. It is a picture of a Holy 
Virgin borne by angels, painted in tempera, and 
overlaid with a varnish composed of a mixture of 
oil and wax. It was concealed under a wretched 
daub, which has been cleverly removed by Herr 
Brasseur. The report of the death of J. Pieneman, 
the Dutch painter, has just reachedme. He may be 
said to have been the reviver of the Dutch school of 
painting, was celebrated for his battle pieces, and 
was one of the oldest and most honoured of the 
Dutch painters of the present day ; he died on the 
8th of April, at Amsterdam. 

The second volume of a very interesting book 
has just been published at Leipzig—viz., ‘An Ac- 
count of the Different Languages of the German 
People,” by Herr von Firmenich. It contains four 
hundred and ninety-one German dialects. Herr 
von Firmenich has collected altogether five hun- 
dred and sixty-three, the remaining seventy-two 
will appear in the third and fourth volumes; in 
addition to which, he intends to give dialects from 
the Friesland islands, besides words connected with, 
or directly derived from, the German, in the 
Dutch, Flemish, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and 
Scotch languages. 

The German papers are at present full of arti- 
cles headed ‘Das Tischriicken,’ ‘ Die tausenden 
Tischen,’ &c., detailing experiments carried on in 
different towns on the locomotive powers of tables, 
by means of the electrical fluid or magnetic pro- 
perties in human beings. Five, six, or more people 
sit round a table, laying their outstretched hands 
upon it, and placing the little finger of each hand 
on the hand of their next neighbour, so as to form 
a continued and unbroken chain round the table, 
carefully avoiding any other contact with it, either 
of the person or the clothes; after a certain lapse 
of time, varying in different cases from fifteen 
minutes to an hour and a half, the table, it is 
asserted, turns rapidly round of its own accord, 
walks backwards or forwards, or makes efforts to 
rise from the ground and fly to the esiling. These 
experiments are said to have succeeded at Bremen, 
Munich, Bonn, and several other places; at Bonn, 
the table is said to have moved about in a most 
lively manner, and to have obeyed the will of one 
of the operators, the facts being vouched for by 
one of the professors of the University. I retail 
the facts to you merely as I hear them from the 
mouths of those who say they have witnessed them, 
and from the newspaper reports. I was myself in 
a small village last Sunday, and on entering a 
house found eight people, men and women, ‘ Bunte 
Reihe,’ as the Germans say, solemnly seated round 
a deal table in the attitude above described ; they 
remained thus for an hour and ten minutes, but 
the refractory table was either too obstinate or too 
orthodox for such unearthly doings on the day of 
rest, and refused to budge from its place. I heard 
that nine such experimental parties had spent some 
hours of their time and patience that day in the 
same village, but with no better results. 

Our new singer, Fraulein Ney, has been received 





here with the greatest. enthusiasm ; her voice and 
execution are very fine, but her personal appear- 
ance is anything but prepossessing. Most of our 
operatic and theatrical celebrities are now on leave 
of absence, scattered over Europe, giving ‘ Gas- 
trollen.’ Signora Pepita Olivas, a Spanish dancer, 
who created considerable sensation here about a 
month ago, seems quite to have turned the heads 
of the Berlin people, who have been sending depu- 
tations to her, praying for repetitions of ‘last ap- 
pearances.” She is more remarkable, however, for 
her beauty and gracefulness of action, than for 
finished execution, or towrs de force. Gutzkow’s 
new tragedy, Philipp und Perez, is now complete, 
compressed, corrected, and fit for the stage. It 
will shortly be produced at Stuttgard, Herr Gru- 
nert taking the character of Philip, and Herr Liwe 
that of Antonio Perez. The new theatre at Carls- 
ruhe, with Edward Devrient as director and ma- 
nager, will be opened with great pomp early in 
May ; so great is the enthusiasm of the good people 
of Baden for their regent and their theatre, that 
lodgings in the town, and rooms in the hotels, have 
been already weeks ago engaged for the night of 
the opening. Herr Ander, a singer of considerable 
merit, appeared the other evening at the new 
theatre in Hanover, in the character of Raoul von 
Rangis, in the Huguenots. The Hanover theatre is 
one of the handsomest and best arranged in Germany; 
the scenery and dresses magnificent, and the orches- 
tra, under the leadership of Marschner, extremely ef- 
fective. Herr Kémphel, one of Spohr’s most pro- 
mising pupils, has been engaged as first violin, and 
Herr Joaichim as ‘‘ concert-meister.” 








VARIETIES. 


Assyrian Rivers.— Will you"kindly give me an 
opportunity of thanking the ‘New Monthly Re- 
viewer ’ for the candid good humour with which he 
admits the identity of his Jahjakjah with Dr. 
Layard’s Jerujer, which gives me hopes that he 
will eventually acknowledge it to be the same as 
the Mygdonius or Nisibin river, the rather as his 
account of the main river flowing through ravines 
of basaltic rock coincides with the appearance of 
the Ras el Ain river before its conflux with the 
Jerujer. Enumerating the names of rivers is no 
proof that such rivers exist, and at present the 
question as to the existence of a third branch of 
the Khabour must depend on assertion and on 
evidence. Having, therefore, as far as I could, 
borne witness to Dr. Layard’s accuracy, I will 
trouble you no farther on the subject. 

«S, E. Roiianp.” 


Duties on Books and Engravings.—According to 
the amended scale of customs duties in the new 
budget, the following charges are made :—Books, 
being of editions printed prior to 1801, bound or 
unbound, per ewt., 1/.1s. Books, being of editions 
printed in or since 1801, per ewt., 1/. 10s. Books 
in foreign living languages, printed in or since 
1801, bound or unbound, per ewt., 17. 10s. Ad- 
mitted under treaties of international copyright— 
viz., Works originally produced in the United 
Kingdom, and republished in the country of export, 
15s. percwt. Works not originally produced in the 
United Kingdom, 15s. per ewt. Prints and draw- 
ings, plain or coloured, separate, per lb., 3d. 
Prints and drawings, plain or coloured, bound or 
sewn, per lb., 8d. Admitted under treaties of 
international copyright, separate or bound, per 
Ib., 14d. 


Birth Extraordinary.—On Tuesday morning one 
of the giraffes which his Highness Ibrahim Pasha 
presented to the Zoological Society, gave birth to 
a beautiful female fawn at their gardens in the 
Regent’s-park. This interesting addition to the 
great collection there is the seventh animal of this 
species which has been bred by the Society since 
the importation of their original herd from Khor- 
dessan in 1836. In the adjoining house a young 
Leucoryx Antelope was born about ten days since, 
and young Elands are expected at no very distant 
period, 








CHEMISTRY. 


Fownes’s Manual of Chemistry, 


Edited by H. Bencr Jonzs, M.D., F.R.S., and 
A. W. Hormann, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


The Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 





Chemistry, as Exemplifying the 
Wisdom and Beneficence of God. 
By GEORGE FOWNES, F.R.S. 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 





Practical Chemistry; including 
Analysis. 
With numerous Llustrations on Wood. 
By JOHN E. BOWMAN, 


Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s Coilege, London. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 63. 6d. 





A Handbook of Medical Chemistry; 


With Illustrations on Wood. 
By JOHN E. BOWMAN, 


Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s College, London. 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 





Instruction in Chemical Analysis, 


PRACTISED IN THE LABORATORY OF GIESSEN. 
By C. REMEGIUS FRESENIUS. 
Edited by Luoyp Buttock. 


Qualitative. ‘Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


————- 


The First Step in Chemistry. 
By ROBERT GALLOWAY. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

“We heartily commend this unpretending work to the heads of 
schools who are anxious to initiate their pupils into the principles 
ofa most fascinating and most useful branch of human know- 
ledge.”"—Lonpon JouRNAL OF MEDICINE. 

By the same Author, post Svo, cloth, 4s. 
A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 


“This is really a valuable little book. We have not fora long 
time met with an introductory manual which so completely fulfils 
its intention.”—ATHEN ZUM. 





Chemistry of the Four Seasons: 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. 
Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 


By THOMAS GRIFFITHS. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





PROFESSOR HOFMANN’S 
LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, 


NOW BEING DELIVERED AT 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
ARE IN THE COURSE OF PUBLICATION IN 
The Medical Times and Gasette, 
REVISED BY THE PROFESSOR, 
And Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. 
The MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE is published 


every Saturday, price 7d., stamped, 8d.; and regularly sup- 
plied by every Bookseller and Newsman in the kingdom. 





London; Joun Cuurcuitt, Princes Street, Soho, 
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NOW READY. 
With Tinted Lithographs, and New Map by Arrowsmith, 
vol. 8yo, price lis. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET; 


the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during che Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOM- 
SON, M.D., Assistunt-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

“Few more valuable volumes of’ travels than this by Dr. Thom- 
son have been for a long time past published. Long after the in- 
terest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it 
will be a standard book of reference on account of the valuable 
facts which it conte uins, and of te spirit of sound observation in 
which it is written.’—ATHEN aU 

“The record of researches suc i as Dr. Thomson’s forms a sub- 
ject of serious reference, which can only lose its value when men 
cease to regard physics al facts as the foundation of all true know- 
ledge.” —GarDENERS' CHRONICLE. 









ne vol. crown S8vo, price 6 


PARKS wad PLEASURE-GROUN DS; or, 


Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public AGEN: 
and Gardens. By CHARLES H. J. SMITH, Landscape- 
Gardener and Garden Architect, Fellow of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts, Caledonian Horticultural Society, &ec. 

“The author gives the result of some twenty years’ study and 
observation in a methodical form and practical style. Nature 
seems to have been chiefly his great text-book, and the experience 
of aman of ability and taste is extremely valuable.”—ABERDEEN 
JOURNAL. 

“The character of this publication is altogether practical, from 
the opening hints upon the house and offices, to the closing direc 
tions about the arboretum and the pinetum.’’—SrectarTor. 

Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Streot, Covent Garden. 


MR. PARKER’S NEW MAGAZINE 
Will be published on May 2nd, price One Shilling, entitled the 


“NATIONAL MISCELLANY.” 


London: 377, Strand. 


MNHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
(MAY Ist), containing the TRANSACTIONS of the 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents: The iinations of the Pharmaceutical Society—the 
approaching Anniversary—Proceedings under the Medicine Stamp 
and Licence Acts—The Proposed New Tariff—Further Observa- 
tions on the Proposed Medical Bill—Forms of Voting Papers— 
Substitution of Carbonate for Oxide of Silver—Native Carbonate 
of Soda found in India—The Phosphorus Disease—Purification of 
Tallow —Notices: Special General Meeting, Conversazione, 
Annual General Meetingj—List of Candidates—Council and 
Auditors—Phytological Club—The General Adoption of the Phar- 
macy Act in Scotland—Meeting at Glasgow—Meeting of the 
Society of Chemists and Druggists, Aberdeen— North British 
Branch of the Pharmaceutical Society—Anniversary Edinburgh— 
The State of Pharmacy in Germany and Prussia—The Power of 
Soils to Absorb Manure—The Fermentation of Citric Acid—The 
Adulteration of Peru and Tolu Balsams—A Student's Sketch 
of Orfila—The Pereira Me morial—Drugs, &ec., imported in 1852. 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and F annin and Co., Dublin. 

VOLUME XI. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 

Volumes, Price 12s. 6d. each. 


\HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY 
contains:—1. A Trip to the Gold Regions of Scotland. 2. 
Hepple Castle, and Hetchester, Northumberland; with E 
ings. 3. Traits of the Trappists. 4. Treasury Warrant rele 
to Rymer’s Foedera and his MS. Collections. 5. ** Heydon with 
One Hand,” an English Duel in the year 1600. 6. The —— of 
Kendal, and their Trade Tokens ; with Engravings. Christian 
Teonography : the Wheel of Human Life, or the Saver Ages. 8. A 
Biography, with Notes on the Glens of Antrim. 9. The Grave- 
stone of “Dame Joan” at the White Ladies. 10. Tower Royal. 
ll. ““Romeland” at Queen Hithe, Billingsgate, and Waltham 
Abbey. 12. The Manor of Stottesde n, Salop. 13. On supposed 
Springs and Showers of Blood. 14. E: arly History of St. James’s 
Park. With Notes of the Month, Reviews of New Public: ations, 
Reports of Archeological Soc ieties, Historical Chronicle, and 
Obituary, including Memoirs of L ord Skelmersdale, Sir Edward 
Kerrison, Henry Southern, Esq., Dr. Charlesworth, W. Nottidge, 
Esq., W. H. R. Brown, Es see ° and many other eminent persons re- 
centiy — Price 2 
Nichols and yong 25, Parliament Street. 


~ Just published, bound in cloth, price 3s. by pos 
HE THREADS OF A STORM SAIL. By 
W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. Written at the suggestion 
of the Directors of the Birkbeck Life Assurance Company. and 


may be had at the Company’s offices, 8, Moorgate-street, Bank, 
and of all Booksellers. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
IMPORTANT WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY CLARKE, 
BEETON. & CO., 148, FLEET STREET. 
KY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN ‘By Har- 
RIET BEECHER STOWE. Beautifully as: in large 
type, and handsomely bound ; price 3s. 6d. 

AMERICAN SLAVE CODE in THEORY and 
PRACTICE. By the Rev. W. GOODELL. Post 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

is is a text-book of American Slavery; and, as a volume of 
Teference, summarises and expounds all the details of the system. 


MANUEL PEREIRA; or, the Sovereign Rule 
of South Carolina; with Views of Southern Life, L aws, and Hos- 
ality. Ry F ADAMS, Esq., of Charleston, South Carolina. 

‘ost 8vo, handsome ly bound, price 3s. 6d. 


The ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. Published 
Monthly, price 4d. stamped, or 3d. unstamped. 
act, _ eton, and Co. beg to inform the friends of Abolition 
bs ey have entered into arrangements for the furtherance of 
e sale of this publication, and that it may be supplied direct 


from them at 4s. 3 ny 
per annum, post free; or through y Bookselle 
3d. onthe. dite ar » Pos : hrough any Bookseller, 


WELD’S AMERICAN SLAVERY AS IT IS 
YIHE TESTIMONY OF A THOUSAND WITNESSES. With 


Notes, &., by L. A. CHAM 
Slavery Society. HAMEROVZ0W, Secretary of the Anti- 





















































On Ist May, in 1 vol., cloth. extra, 2s. 6d., with 16 Tllus 
trations, 
JA 
HE GUARDS; or, the Household Troops of 
England. By CAPTAIN RAFTER. 
Clarke, Beeton, and Co., 148, Fleet-street, London. 


PEOPLE’S 


oF 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE 
FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
In 44 MONTHLY PARTS, at One Shilling; 
In WEEKLY NUMBERS, at Three-halfpence ; 
In 12 QUARTERLY VOLUMES, at Four Shillings. 
Part I. and No. I. are now ready, and may be had of all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 
‘William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ‘and London. 


EDITION 





Now publishing, i in post 8vo, price 5s. ‘cloth, 


MNHE LEARNED SOCIETIES and PRINTING 
CLUBS of the UNITED KINGDOM: being an Account of 
their respective Origin, History, Objects, and Constitution. By 
the Rey. A. HUME, LL.D. With a Supplement, containing all 
the recently established Societies and Printing Clubs, and com- 
plete Lists of their Publications to the present time. By A. I. 
EVANS. This work will be found of great utility to all literary 
men, public libraries, &e. 

G. Willis, Piazza, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, with the Arms of the Peers, bound and gilt, 


N R, LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
FOR 1853. 
Unper Her Masesty’s ESPECIAL PATRONAGE. 
Corrected throughout by the Nobility. 
“Tt contains the exact state of the Peerage as it now exists, 
with all the collateral branches, their children, with all the mar- 
riages of the different individuals connected with each family.”— 
Jonun Bru. 
“Wecan safely pronounce it to be the readiest, the most useful, 
and exactest of modern works on the subject.”—Srecraror. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
*,* Orders can be sent through the post. 





Published this day, strongly bound in cloth, 


ARTON’S CHILD’S FIRST BOOK, in large 
clear bold type, illustrated with nearly 200 Engravings, and 
a Frontispiece printed in Oil Colours. 


Also, 
A New Edition of NURSERY LEADING- 


STRINGS. Price 6d. The best Alphabet-Book for Children. 


Also, 
DARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. Now ready, 
price Is.. DARTON'S NEW JUNIOR CLASS ATLAS, coloured. 
Also, New Editions of the previous volumes of DARTON’S 
se LIBRARY, as follows :— 

Vol. I. Elements of Geography .. .. «2 os os oe 
Vol. II. History of England .. es 
Vol. IIT. First Reading Book for Junior Classes 
Voi. IV. Poetical School Book for Junior Classes .. 
Vol. va xercises for the Senses . ee 
Vol. VI. Short Introduction to French. (e xtra volum . 

Vol. VII. Modern French Word Book, by M. De la Voye 
London: Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 
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Now ready, 2 yols. royal 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, with Maps, 
price Two Guineas, 


TRAVELS in SOUTHERN RUSSIA and the 
CRIMEA, through HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, and MOL- 

DAVIA. Prince ANATOLE DE DEMIDOFF. With a 

Coloured Map ofthe Route, anda Geological Map of the Crimea, by 

M. Hvor; a Portrait of the Emperor of Russia, engraved in line, 

by Licutroor; and Twenty-four Illustrations by “Rarrer, with 

numerous Woodcuts. 

J. Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old 
Bond Street. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH@A ; its 

Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 

that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 

effectual cure of this disease. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 

London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


T AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 


No. 1, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. Established 
in 1696. 





DIRECTORS. 
John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
E. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 


The Hon. William Ashley. 
The Hon. Sir ale Cust. 
Arthur Eden, Esq. William Scott, Esq. 
John Le ttsom E Mi ot, Esq. John Sperling, Esq. 
James Esdaile, Esq. Henry Wilson, Esq. 
Harvie M. Farquhar, Esq. W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—This Office offers a low scale of Pre- 
miums to Non-Members without participation in profits, ora 
Member’s Scale of Premiums with an Annual participation in the 
whole of the profits after five full annual payments. 
In the years 1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852, the premiums on all 
members’ policies were abated 52h per cent. that is to say, a pre- 
mium of £100 was reduced to £47 10s. 
Insurances effected before the 24th of June next will participate 
one year earlier than if effected after that date. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are effected on every de- 
scr iption of property at the usual rates. 
By order, RICHARD RAY, Secretary, 


BANK OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANK INVEST- 
MENT OF CAPITAL. 


PARTIES desirous of investing Money are re- 

quested to examine the plan of the Narionan AssuRANCE 

AND INvestMENT Assocation, by which a high rate of Interest 

may be obtained, combined with perfect security 

Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Office, or 
sent, post free, on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

» St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, London. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 

4 Street, near St. Dunstan's Church, London, 12th April, 1853. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Dividends for the year 
1852 are now payable daily between the hours of 10 and 3 o’clock. 
By order of the Direc tors, 


























WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
PrestpeNt—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuainman. 
The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors 
of this Company was held on the 7th instant, when a Report by 
the Directors, on the business of the year ending 3lst December 
last, was read, showing that, in the life department, 259 new 
policies were issued in the course of the year, insuring £256,327, 
and paying of annual premiums £9000 18s. 6d.; and the sum of 
£54,012 9s. 4d. was added to the Accumulated Life Fund. 
The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subs:ribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septe nnially 
divided among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the pr:mium may r-main 
ine edit for the first five years. 
Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 
Premium to insure £100 at death. 

















Age| First |Second| ‘Third Fourth Fifth Remainder 
S| Year. | Year. | Year. Year. Year. of Life. 

£s.d/£ 8 d| £8. ¢ £s.d.|/£8.4.| £8. 4. 
20|018 2/019 2] 1 4 BLEL EDR S| BS 
lt 3 a1 8 2/1 68/1 8 4| 120 0 210 5 
40 11110/113 9!) 11510 118 1 206| 3 8 3 








Specimens of the Bonuses added to Policic ies to 1851, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurer: on the Profit scale will pz articipate, 














“Date of r Polic’ icy. | Sum Insure d. | Bonuses. Amount. 
£ s. d. £ s. 4. 
1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 : 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 4038 2 t 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents fthe Company. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary. 
4, New Bank Buildings, 
March, 1853. 


YHE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.— 
Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per 1b., and good Black 
Tea at 3s. 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per Ib, 
we still say to all who study economy, that 
“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow- 
ing prices :— 
The best Congou Tea ....... 
The best Imperial Souchong Tez 
The best Moyune Gunpowder Ti 
The best Old Mocha Coffee .. 
The best West India Coffee 
; The best Plantation Ce ylon. 
Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s., parted free, to any part 
of England, by 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, King Wiliiam 
Street, City. 
A general Price Current sent free by post on application. 








.. 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
4 0 


<< £0 
-l4 y 
“24 











r\EA.— IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
Government having announced, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, their intention to reduce the Duty upon Tea from 
2s. 24d. per Ib. to 1s. 10d., with a further progressive reduction 
unlil it descends to One Shilling only, we have much pleasure to 
inform our friends and the public that the advantages arising 
from these proposed reductions will, immediately they come into 
operation, be given to our customers, and the prices of the whole 
of our Teas be regulated accordingly. Should Parliament confirm 
the proposition of the minister, which is confidently anticipated, 
the New Duties will probably be received at the Custom House 
on Tuesday next, the 26th April. SIDNEY, WELLS, and Co., 
Tea Merchants and Dealers, No. 8, Ludgate-Hill, London. 
_ April 20th, 1853. 


XOUND AND WHITE TEETH are not only 


ae indispensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in both sexes, 
but they are peculiarly appreciated through life as a blessing 
highly conducive to the purposes of health and longevity. The 
great esteem in which the public have long held ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, precludes the necessity here of 
entering intoa minute detail of its merits, and the singular ad- 
vantages it so eminently possesses over the usual powders sold for 
the teeth. It is sufficient to observe that Rowtanps’ Oponto not 
only has the property of r: ndering the above beautiful organs of 
the mouth dazzingly white, but it strengthens their organic struc- 
ture, and fulfils the pleasing task of rendering the breath sweet 
and pure. It should never (in particular) be forgotten that, 
when used early in Ife, it prevents all aches in the Teeth and 
Gums—effaces spots and discolorations—eradicates scurvy—and, 
in a word, soon realises the chief attribute of Heaith and Beauty 
FI? SET OF PEARLY TEETH! Price id. per box. 

CAUTION .—The words “ Rowlands’ Odonto ” are on the label, 
and “A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on 
the Government stamp affixed on each box. Sold by them, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. — — GODFREY’S 
£ EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recommended 
for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance, being at once 
a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic 
and healing qualities, render the skin soft, plic rble, and free from 
éryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- 
tion ; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the skin 
will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Ve’ ndors : and Pe rfume rs. 


k “AYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS are warranted 

free from Mercurial, Mineral, and every other poisonous 
substance. Their purifying properties are almost miraculous, 
while they are so mitp in operation that they may be taken by 
either sex at any age, at all times, WITHOUT DANGER Or INCON- 
vENIENCE. For Hundreds of Cures sce sheet accompanying each 
box. Sold everywhere, at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, and at 
the Wholesale Depot, 80, Fleet Street, London. 
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A LIST OF THE NEW PUBLICATIONS 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., LONDON. 


RHAM’S 
DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. 


AN ENTIRE NEW EDITION. 
4s. 6d. 


Revised and Re-edited, with new SuprremEnt, by WIL- 
LIAM and HUGH RAYNBIRD, Authors of the “ Agri- 
culture of Suffolk,” ‘‘ Prize Essays of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England and Wales.” 

A reliance upon experience, in connexion with a bold and 
searching investigation of theory, is the well-merited cause 
of the late Mr. Rham’s writings being so well adapted to 
the present time, and so universally approved of by all 
agriculturists, 


Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


Ir. 


Longfellow. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF LONGFELLOW. 


Fep. 8vo, cloth extra. 5s. 


With Forty Woodcuts, drawn in the first style by Joun 
GILBERT, engraved by Dauzrex ; and Four fine Steel Ius- 
trations by Tuomas, engraved by GreatBacH. Entire 
new Edition. New Type. 450 pp. 


iit. 


THE COMPLETE PROSE 
WORKS OF LONGFELLOW. 


Cloth extra, gilt, - 5s. 


With Eight splendid Engrayings by Joun G1LBERt, exe- 
euted by Dauzret. Feap.8vo. Entire new Edition, and 
new Type. 504 pp. 


Iv. 


George Herbert. , 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE 
HERBERT: 


INCLUDING THE JACULA PRUDENTUM. 
Square Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


With Remarks on his Writings, and a Sketch of his Life, 
by Witt1am Jerpan. An entire new Edition, printed in 
Antique Style. Cloth extra, antique. With a Portrait. 
420 pp. * 


G. de Felice. 


HISTORY OF THE 
PROTESTANTS OF FRANCE, 








Vill. 


Miss Bowman. 


THE TRAVELS OF ROLANDO, 
SECOND SERIES. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


Being a Continuation of the First Srries, embracing 
Views of Nature, and Habits of the various Natives of the | 
Globe, with the peculiar Characteristics of many Countries, 
With Designs by Winu1am Harvey. 





A UNIFORM, COMPLETE, WELL-PRINTED SERIES 
OF 


The American Ports. 


ith Illustrations by the best ‘Artists, executed by 
Messrs. DauzrEt. 


Royal 24mo, cloth extra, gilt edges...28. each. 


Ditto, morocco, elegant......... 5s. each. 
Ditto, in fancy boards, 


without the illustrations......... is. each. 


This Series now contains as follows, viz.— 


Lowell’s (James Russell) Poetical 
— With an Introduction by A. R. Scostz, 
Sq. 


Longfellow’s Complete Poetical 
WORKS. Including his Translations, ‘‘The Spanish 
Student,” “The Sea-side and Fire-side,”’ &c. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


Reprinted from the last American Edition. 


Sigourney’s Poetical Works. 
With Introductory Preface by F. W. N. Baytgy, Esq. 


Willis’s Poetical Works. 
With Poems never before published. 


Bryant’s Complete Poetical Works. 


With Life by Griswoxp, and Preface by F. W. N. 
Bay ey, Esq. 


Holmes’s Poetical Works. 
With an Introduction by A. R. Scosuz, Esq. 





Uniform with the above, in Size, Price, and Binding. 


Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, Ger- 
TRUDE OF WYOMING, and MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS ; to which are added, COLLINS’S and 





Post 8vo, cloth extra. 5s. 


From the Commencement of the Reformation to the Pre- 
sent Time. By G. DE FELICE. Translated from the 
Second Revised and Corrected Edition, by Poitier Epwarp 
Barnes, Esq. 520 pp. 

vI. 


Mrs. Follen. 
SELECTIONS ae 


WRITINGS OF FENELON. 
WITH A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE. 


By MRS. FOLLEN. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra. 
272 pp. 2s. 6d. 


vil. 


Nelson. 


LIFE OF LORD VISCT. NELSON. 


Fep. 8vo, cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 


By JOSEPH ALLEN, Esq., Author of ‘The Battles of 


the British Navy.’”’ With Steel Portrait. 





GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


THE MOST CORRECT AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY EVER PUBLISHED. 





In 1 vol. small post 8vo, price 8s. 6d., cloth extra, emble. 
matically gilt; or, with gilt edges, 9s. 


A NATURAL: HISTORY, 
By tHe REV. J. G. WOOD. 


Illustrated with 450 Engravings designed expressly for this 
work by William Harvey; executed in the first style of art 
by the brothers Dalziel ; and printed on a superfine tinted 
a ad by Clay; altogether forming the most correct and 
eautifully illustrated volume that has appeared on the sub. 

ject of Natural History in a popular form. 
The principal features of this new edition are— 

1st. Its Accuracy of Information. 

2nd. Its Systematic Arrangement. 

3rd. Illustrations executed expressly for the work, with 

strict regard to correctness. 
4th. New and Authentic Anecdotes. 


From numerous Critiques the following are selected :— 

“ This is a delightful book for boys.” —Leader. 

*«¢The Illustrated Natural History,’ by the Rev. J.G, 
Wood, M,A., contains, within a smaller compass, a 
number of spirited and well-executed woodcuts, than we 
recollect meeting with in the course of our experience. The 
work aims at being more strictly scientific in its arrange 
ment than the generality of such books, which, when inex- 
pensive and copiously illustrated, are often a mere collec- 
tion of second-rate pictures, with a few anecdotes to please 
children. This is a book which both parents and children 
may look over with pleasure and edification, as an intro- 
duction to larger worxs.”—English Churchman. 

“The beauty of this compendium of Natural History is 
only surpassed by its accuracy and utility. Most of the 
objections to former works are here obviated, and many 
new features, rendered essential by the advance of scienéé 
and the progress of investigation, carefully —_s Asa 
brief digest of an immense mass of materials it deserves 
commendation, but still more so for the many novel features 
it presents. Former elementary books have been desti- 
tute of correct classification ; or, if they contain scientific 
words, leave them without meanings or derivations; to say 
nothing, except in the most expensive books, of the inaccu- 
racy of the drawings of animals. Not the least valuable 
feature in the volume is a systematic index, in which the 
quantities of the Greek and Latin terms are ¢ 
marked, The numerous wood engravings are drawn by 
Harvey, perhaps the ablest of book illustrators in this de- 

artment of art, and are exquisitely engraved by the brothers 

alziel.”—Morning Advertiser. : 
“This elegant and instructive volume, adorned with up- 
wards of 400 designs from the pencil of Harvey, possesses 
those requisites which will render it popular, and likely to 
supersede those that, for their meagre and insufficient 
nature to keep pace with the wants of the day, will soon 
become obsolete. It opens with an admirably arranged 
and systematic index of the divisions, classes, orders, and 
whole families of animals, which at a glance tells the reader 
to which any animal may belong. The descriptions are con- 
cise, but perfectly sufficient for all general purposes, and 
its handsome and portable form is such as admirably to 
| adapt it for a gift-book.”—Dispatch. 


‘Webster's Dictionary, Modernized and 
Improved. 





Longfellow’s Hyperion & Kavanagh. 
With Corrections lately made by the Author. 


Longfellow’s Outre-Mer; or, The Pil- 





In 3 vols. post 8vo, price 15s. cloth lettered, 


MICHAUD’S 
HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 


The First English Edition translated from the 
French ; 


With Notes, Memoir, and Preface, by W. ROBSON. 


** Michaud’s work has an European reputation.” 








Magazine.) 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo, 1000 pages each vol. cloth extra, price 
£2 2s.; half morocco, cloth sides, £2 10s. 


CRAIG'S UNIVERSAL, ETYMOLO- 
| GICAL, TECHNOLOGICAL, and PRONOUNCING 


| 


: 7 = pa DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, em- 
Countries Se a Ee | bracing all the terms used in Science, Literature, and 
; Art. 


The rapid strides made of late years in the arts and ma 
nufactures, as well as in science and literature, has occ& 
sioned the introduction into our language of a vast number 
of new words, some of them of foreign extraction, others 
the invention of new theorists or scientific and distinguished 
men. This extension of the English language has to a cer- 
tain degree made all the standard dictionaries now extant 
imperfect ; and the improper and solely American mode of 
pronunciation adopted by Dr. Webster’s renders his—whi 

as hitherto stood high in this country—almost useless to 
the pure English reader. ? 

A new and entirely complete work was therefore cops! 
dered a great desideratum, and the above has been produ 
after seven years of hard and laborious mental exertion 








“ Michaud is faithful, accurate, and learned ; his mind is | under the superintendence of Joun Cratc, oe EGS, 
lofty and generous, and exactly suitable to the proper filling and Geological Lecturer to the Glasgow U iver 
up of a history of the Crusades.”—Autson, (Blackwood’s | For the convenience of many parties, an edition of the abovg 


is issued in 1s. parts, published monthly. 
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